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Connecticut 

Nov. 10 to 13—Antique Show, Hotel Bnd, 
Hartford 

Delaware 

Dec, 7—Delaware Day (Anniversary of Del- 
aware’s signing of S. Constitution), 
State-wide 

District of Columbia : 

Nov. 8—National Football League—Chicago 
Cardinals against Washington Redskins, 
Washington 

Nov. 22—National Football League—Brook- 
lyn Dodgers against Washington Redskins, 
Washington. 

Illinois 

Noy. 15—National Football League—Green 
Bay Packers against Chicago Bears, 
Chicago 

Nov. 29—National Football League—Cleve- 
land Rams against Chicago Bears, Chicago 

Dec. 6—National Football League—Chicago 
Bears against Chicago Cardinals, Chicago. 


Louisiana 

Sugar Bowl Activities 

Nov. 26—Opening of Racing Season 

Dec. 26 to 28—Tennis—N. O. Country Club, 
New Orleans 

Dec. 28—Boxing—Municipal 
New Orleans 

Dec. 30—Basketball—Tulane 
New Orleans : 

Dec. 31—Track Meet—City Park Stadium, 
New Orleans 

Jan. 1, 1943—Football—Tulane 
New Orleans 


Maryland : 

Oct. 15 to Noy. 15—Exhibition of Prints 
by the Southern Printmaker Society, at 
the Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

Oct. 28 to Nov. 11—Racing at Pimlico 

Nov. 1 to 8—The Black Hills Passion Play, 
at the Lyric, Baltimore 

Nov. 11—Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company—‘‘Aida,’’ at the Lyric, Balti- 
more 

Noy. 12—National Symphony Orchestra, at 
the Lyric, Baltimore 

Nov. 12-28—Racing at Bowie 
Nov. 13—Maryland Academy of Sciences 
lecture, at the Lyric, Baltimore 

Noy. 14—Navy against Columbia, (football) 
at the Baltimore Stadium, Baltimore 

Noy. 16-17—National Symphony Orchestra 
and Theatre of the Ballet, at the Lyric, 
Baltimore 

Nov. 21—City College against Poly Tech. 
(Football) at the Baltimore Stadium, Bal- 
timore 

Noy. 24—The National Symphony Orchestra 
at the Lyric, Baltimore 

Nov. 27—Philadelphia La Scala 
Company—‘‘Rigoletto,”” at the 
Baltimore. 

Nov. 30—Bachelor’s Cotillon, at the Lyric 

Dec. 13 to Jan. 5—Evening Sun Sketch 
Contest, at the Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more 


Auditorium, 


Gymnasium, 


Stadium, 


Opera 
Lyric, 


Massachusetts 

Nov. 5 to 8—Autumn Exhibition, Mass. 
Hort. Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston 

Noy. 6 to 8—Bristol County Agricultural 
Society Fair, Segreganset 

Dec. 26 to 28—National Girls’ Indoor Cham- 
pionships (Tennis Tournaments Junior), 
Longwood Covered Courts, Chestnut Hill 

Michigan 

National Football League 

Noy. &8—Pittsburgh Pirates against Detroit 
Lions, Detroit 

Noy. 29—-Washington Redskins against De- 
troit Licns, Detroit 

Mississippi 

November—Hunting over the State 


New Hampshire 

To Nov. 14—Rockingham Race Track— 
Salem 

New Jersey 

Will close on Nov. 30—The Governor’s 
New Jersey Fishing Tournament, entries 
for which are being received by the 
New Jersey Council, Trenton 

New York 

Nov. 5 through Nov. 12—Racing Meeting 
for War Relief at Belmont Park 


College Football Games 

Nov. 7—Fordham against Louisiana State 
U., Polo Grounds, New York 

Nov. 7—Army against Notre Dame, Yan- 
kee Stadium, New York 

Nov. 14—Manhattan against U. S. Navy 
Pre-Flight School, North Carolina, Polo 
Grounds, New York 

Nov. 21—Fordham against Missouri, Polo 
Grounds, New York 

Nov. 21—Princeton against Army, Yankee 
Stadium, New Yor 

Noy. 28—Fordham against U. S. Navy 


Pre-Flight School, North Carolina, Yan- 
kee Stadium, New York 

National Football League : 

Nov. 8—Football—Brooklyn Dodgers against 
Chicago Bears, Ebbetts Field 

Nov. 15 
Philadelphia, Ebbetts Field 

Noy. 15—Football—New York Football 
Giants against Washington, Polo Grounds 

Nov. 22—Football—New York Football 
Giants against Green Bay, Polo Grounds 

Nov. 29—Football—New York Football 
Giants against Cardinals, Polo Grounds 

Dec. 6—Football—New York Football Giants 
against Brooklyn, Polo Grounds d 

Nov. 10—Evening performance of Kiwanis 
Kapers sponsored by the Newburgh 
Kiwanis Club at Newburgh Free Academy, 
Newburgh 

Nov. 10-16—Annual Art Exhibit, West- 
chester Arts and Crafts Guild County 
Center, White Plains, N. Y. 

Nov. 11—‘‘The Barber of Seville’? (In Eng- 
lish) (‘‘B’? Sharp Concert series), Avon 
Theatre, Utica 

Nov. 13 and 14—Hunts Meet at Belmont 
Park 

Nov. 14—Central N. Y. Kennel Club Dog 
Show, Auspices of Whitestown Post No. 
1113 American Legion—benefit of men in 
armed forces, Durr’s Hall, Whitesboro, 
N. Y. (suburb of Utica). 

Nov. 14—Annual Entertainment and Dance, 
Westchester County Police Benevo'ent 

Association, County Center, White Pla’ns, 

IND AYS 

Nov. 19 to 24—Exhibit at the 19th Annual 
Women’s [International Exposition of Arts 
and Industries at Madison Square Gar- 
den, N. Y., of Handicrafts made by 
Pennsylvanians of Pennsylvania materials 

Nov. 20—Philadelphia Opera Co. in ‘Die 
Fledermaus,’’ County Center, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Nov. 24—Lubashutz & Nemanoff, duo-pian- 
ists, and Polmya Stoska, lyric dramatic 
soprano (Roland Chesley Concert Series), 
Stanley. Theatre, Utica 

Dec. 1—Utica Civic Orchestra concert, Proc- 
tor High School. Utica 

Dec. 14—Paul Robeson, Negro baritone, 
(“B” Sharp Concert Series), Avon Thea- 
tre, Utica 

Ohio 

National Football Leaaue 

Nov. 8—Green Bay Packers against Cleve- 
land Rams, Cleveland 

Nov. 15—Detroit Lions against Cleveland 
Rams, Cleveland | 

Pennsylvania 

Noy. 8—National Football League—New 
York Giants against Philadelphia Eagles, 
Philadelphia 

Nov. 18 to 22—The bear season, P>conos 

Thankseiving—Special entertainment for the 
occasion is planned by the Skytop Club— 
roast turkeys are served and carved in 
the dining room, Skytop 

Nov. 28—Deer hunting begins, Poconos 

Christmas Holidays—Candle lighting cere- 
mony on Christmas Eve, Skytop Club, 
Skytop 

Nov. 29—National Football League—Green 
Bay Packers against Philadelphia Eagles, 
Philadelphia 


Rhode Island 

To Nov. 11—Pascoag Track, Burrillville, 
Racing 

Tennessee 

Oct. 26 to Nov. 14—Wild Boar and Bear 
Hunt, Tellico Plains 

Virginia 

Oct. to March—Fox hunting by more than 
a dozen nationally recognized hunts 
chiefly in Northern Virginia and Albe- 
marle County. Introduction to the Mas- 
ter of the Hunt essential to invitation to 
ride. Hunts are generally held four 
days a week 

Nov. 9—The National Symphony Orchestra 
under direction of Hans Kindler 

Nov. 11—Founders’ Day Celebration, Vir- 
ginia Militarv Institute, Lexington 

Dec. 4—Fritz Kreisler, violinist, Richmond. 
In the Philadelphia Orchestra Series 

Dec. 5—Annual Celebration of the found- 
ing of Phi Beta Kappa by William and 
Mary students, Dec. 5, 1775. Private 
dinner in Raleigh Tavern. Public exer- 
cises with address and poem in audi- 
torium of the Phi Beta Kappa Building, 
ences of William and Mary, Williams- 
burs 

Opens Dec. 8—Sun-cured market, Richmond 

1942-43 Season—The Civic Musical Asso- 
ciation will present another Celebrity 
Series, at the Mosque, Richmond 

Wisconsin 

Dec. 6—National Football League—Pitts- 
burgh Pirates against Packers, Milwaukee 


Football— Brooklyn Dodgers against », 


ART CALENDARS 


Why not give calendars this Christmas? 


Handsome in design, inexpensive in price, a popen 
ART CALENDAR makes the ideal gift. 


Among the many calendars are: 


Audubon Calendar of Birds 


which is generally acknowledged as the most beauti- 
ful calendar published in the United States. 
Thirteen sheets plus cover. Twelve sheets are full: 
natural color reproductions of the famous John 
James Audubon paintings of American birds, inset 
in a two color decorative border. In two sizes, 
flat and easel style. Each in an attractive holiday 
box. Prices from 60c to $1.10. 


Masterpieces of Art Calendar 


Exceptionally beautiful! Six pages and cover 

‘of full-color reproductions make this calendar 
one of the most distinguished ever published. 
Whistler’s Mother, Mona Lisa by Da Vinci, 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, Philip IV _ by 
Valesquez, The Swing by Fragonard, Van 
Gogh’s Self Portrait and The Laughing 
Cavalier by Frans Hals are superbly repro- 
duced and suitable for framing individually. 
Size 9” x 13” boxed—S0c. 


Dickens Calendar 


Six magnificent four-color pages, repro- 
duced from oil paintings, by Thomas 
Fogarty pictu-ing the sceres and char- 
acters of the most beloved author of 
the English-speaking peoples. $.75 


Poor Richard Calendar 


The most famous sayings from Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s ‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanack.” Set in old type in the 
manner of the early American period. 
Twelve sheets and cover, hand- 
somely printed in colors. Limited 
edition, each calendar numbered. 

8” x 10”, boxed—95c. 


t=] 
Calendar of 
Cheer Series 


Contentment Calendar, Sun- 
lit Road Calendar, Calendar 
of Sunshine, Calendar of 
Friendship, ete. Many 
new covers and new quo- 
tations brighten up this 
famous series for 1943. 
Tied with ribbon, and 
in handsome boxes, these 
calendars make _ beauti- 
ful and practical gifts. 
Prices from $.30 to 
SroO. 


For sale at the better 
department, gift, sta- 
tionery and book stores. 
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At The Center Of... 


Uractions 
A distinctive hotel— 
located in the heart 
of New York’s finest 
shopping district— 
near the best thea- 
tres and night clubs. 


In the hub of the 
City’s social and 
cultural district, it 
offers an unusually 
central place to stay 
while in town. 


Here, spacious rooms, 
superb service, a 
quiet and refined 
atmosphere, and ex- 
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cellent cuisine, make 
for dignified living. 


A. S. KIRKEBY 


Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WAR TIME 
VACATIONS 


Victory largely depends upon the 
highest possible production levels. 
Yet peak production can be no 
greater than the efficiency of 
American workers. Everyone who 
works requires rest and change — 
even the Military insist upon fur- 
loughs. A vacation is an auto- 
matic stimulant to better morale. 
If you are planning a vacation now, 
TRAVEL offers a service that will 
help you plan that much needed 
rest and change. 


RR OR af OF. 


Write for our free literature—spe- 
cify where you would like to go 
and stay. Our diversified listings 
on war time vacations will help you 
select the place you are seeking. 


Write 


TRAVEL INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
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REST and RELAX a 


Pinehurst 


You need a change 
more than ever now 


A few days of healthy relaxation in this 
dry invigorating climate will help you to 
do ‘“‘your part” better. Just overnight 
from New York City via Seaboard R.R. 
No need for car; everything close at 
hand. Guest accommodations perfect, 
rates reasonable, hotels heated by coal 
Write Pinehurst, Inc., 8039 Dogwood 
Road, Pinehurst, North Carolina, 


GOLFING - RIDING « TENNIS = DANCING 


catch up with a new lease 
on life...in SUNNY, DRY 


TUCSON 


Take time out to relax Excellent private 
in the soothing warmth schools*The Uni- 
Alea Reo MR versity of Arizona 
: i EM1CAS 6500 miles inland 
healthiest winter resort. »*Nearby Old Mexi- 
Its tonic, dry desert air ¢°* Guest ranches 
k ls. C *Outdoor sports 
works marvels. ome *Modern sanatoria 
to rest or play — refresh _ 
yourself in Tucson! 
Fill out coupon today, —* 
Reservations advisable <= 


TUCSON Sicseohcore CLIMATE CLUB 


4246-B Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 
K Please send me freedescriptive booklet, 
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FLOWING HIGHWAYS OF THE 
JUNGLE 


Rivers are the principal highways through 
the deep jungles of the Djuka Negroes in 
Dutch Guiana. Like the war canoes of 
East Africa the Djuka dugouts can go 
quickly up and down rivers and traverse 
dangerous rapids which cannot be navi- 
gated by white men’s boats. Using both 
poles and paddles the Negroes can main- 
tain speed hour after hour. The boat at 
the left is moving quickly through quiet 
water flanked by almost impenetrable 
jungles. Below, a Djuka canoe has run in- 
to a protruding stone in the rapids of the 
Suriname River. The men’s strength and 
skill saved them from disaster. 


i 
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HUNTING REPTILES 
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VOLE. LXXX, NO: 1 


\ 

HUNTING in the jungles with the Djuka Negroes of 
Dutch Guiana is hard work. Only for the most dyed-in- 
the-wool hunter can it be described as “sport.” A day 
spent following a trail through the high bush will exhaust 
the strongest white man unless he is an old-timer in jungle 
roaming. He will also realize that he is inferior in all 
senses to his primitive companions and that the guides 
who lead him are secretly holding him in the greatest con- 
tempt, hidden only because of their courtesy to an em- 
ployer. Nor will he enjoy eight hours of comfortable sleep 
to refresh him and rebuild his enthusiasm for the next 
day. Instead, he will have brief periods of unconscious- 
ness from which he will wake with a start, sitting upright 
to listen for the noise that tore him back from sleep. The 
night may be one of bone-penetrating chill—or the air 
may be heavy and humid, making breathing difficult. 

As he lies awake in the night he lives again the day. He 
had traveled several miles in what seemed to him to be 
the heart of the jungle, but what in reality was only the 
fringe of the hunting country. He had kept to the trail, 
although he never knew when he was on it, or how the 
natives recognized it. He had brushed against dead trees 
that sent a myriad of ants over him; had crawled on hands 
and knees; had chopped at vines and creepers, for the 
high jungle is blanketed with huge trees rising 150 feet 
or more, from which dangle interweaving vines. Pushing 
up from the ground are more creepers, bush and other 
vegetation, forming a solid wall that only the Djuka’s trail 
can penetrate—the trail, too, so grown over in many places 
that machetes are required, sometimes swinging for half an 
hour or more, to clear it. He had been daubed with reek- 
ing wild rubber sap. He had stepped into holes, had his 
hands within inches of venomous snakes, fallen over all 
sorts of obstructions, and made enough noise to scare the 
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game for a mile around. He had been covered with per- 
spiration, which caused countless small insects to cling to 
his neck and face. Thorns had stabbed him, leaving 
swollen angry sores. And every minute he had to be alert, 
watching for the known jungle dangers—the fire ants, 
venomous snakes, and alligators where the ground was 
swampy or a slow, sullen, brown river slid by, oily and 
silent. 

He had splashed through jungle streams, his eyes dart- 
ing on all sides, wary of the presence of a school of 
piranha, those unbelievable blood-lusting fish that can 
strip a man to bones in minutes. Perhaps of all the jungle 
terrors the piranha are the worst. Certainly the Djukas 
fear them most. They are small fish, seldom over a foot 
in length, but they have enormous jaws, needle-like teeth, 
and a vicious ferocity. They will attack any living thing, 
and a single drop of blood brings them by the thousand. 
Wading a stream in which piranha are present is flirting 
with sudden death. A slash at an ankle—and the result- 
ing wound and its blood bring an astonishing and terrify- 
ing sight. The water boils with the piranha streaking to- 
ward the victim, some leaping high and revealing their 
ugly open jaws, their flat eyes, their needle-sharp teeth. 
Woe to the man who slips, or whose legs have been so 
cut he cannot stand, for nothing will drive the blood-mad 
fish away or halt their attack. As the river grows red, 
other piranha from far downstream speed to the feast— 
and of what was once a man there will be left only a 
skeleton, picked clean. 

Perhaps the wakeful hunter turns from remembering 
his long day, to recall the preparations for the hunt. 
He considers these from all angles, wondering how he 
ever happened to start on such a trip. He is in a forest 
of ever-threatening green from which he could never 


The belle of a Djuka 
village is proud to pose 
with her pet monkey. 


FERRYING BROWN GOLD 


Every year the Djukas send mahogany logs to the white 

man’s coast. On rafts of this kind a Djuka father and 

his son will live for days towing a small canoe behind 

them so that they may return to jungle safety as soon 

as they have traded their logs for salt, gun powder and 
other luxuries. 


escape if his boys, for any reason, decided 
to walk out on him. His own is the only 
gun in camp upon which he can place the 
slightest reliance. In fact, he has a feel- 
ing that the natives’ guns are far more 
dangerous to him than to any game, for 
they are ancient weapons of careless 
workmanship—muzzle loaders, some tied 
together with wire, and as apt to explode 
in a hundred pieces as to send a bullet 
into a charging cougar. He has seen the 
boys mixing dried clay and charcoal with 
their gun powder and has heard them say 
that the ordinary powder is too strong 
magic for their battered fire-arms—a fact 
he can easily believe. 

The Djukas, he knew, placed as much 
reliance on their charms and amulets as 
they did on their guns, and judging by 
the technique of shooting he had seen 
among the natives, he was dubious of any 
help from them should a big jungle cat, 
wounded by a shot, turn and charge. The 
natives generally fired their guns at arm’s 
length or with the butt resting on the 
ground; they never used sights — guns 
that spit powder at the breech are nothing 
to rest a cheek upon. He has marveled 
that any hunting party has ever brought 
back game, yet with these ancient mu- 
seum pieces the Djukas have bagged tapir 
(bush cow), monkeys, agouti, peccary, 
wild turkeys, parrots, bush hen, the big 
jungle cats, deer and wild pig. He has 
learned the answer after watching a gun 
being loaded—into it went stones, buck 
shot and bits of lead. 

Some of the boys may have six-foot 
bows, and for these he has a healthy re- 
spect—he may have tried to draw one, 


bend it. He has watched the 
sharp - pointed arrows, some 
of which have been dipped in 
poison, drive through two 
inches of solid wood. By 
means of a comparatively 
simple apparatus a bow and 
arrow can be set for striking 
tapir, deer or pig. 

A Djuka standing in a co- 
rial in motion can shoot an 
arrow into a woodpecker’s 
nest. Even when the river 
current carries him with 
great ‘swiftness, his arrows 
seldom miss their aim at the 
iguanas feeding upon the 
trees. The swiftest bird in 
flight, provided it is fairly 
large—a crow, for instance— 
seldom escapes him. I have 
seen a Djuka stand ina 
canoe with his bow ready 
bent, and send his arrow into 
a cayman’s eye, killing it. So 
skilled are the Djukas with 
this weapon, they can shoot 
an arrow vertically into the air so that it 
will fall straight down onto the hard car- 
apace of a turtle, and thus pierce it. 

Using dogs in capturing game is com- 
mon among the Djukas, who go in canoes 
along the banks of rivers or creeks while 
their dogs range the woods. When the 
dogs scent game they immediately give 
tongue and endeavor to drive the terri- 
fied animal to water, while the men, on 
the watch, prepare bow and arrow, and 
paddle the canoe silently in the direction 
of the sound of the fracas, transfixing the 
animal as it plunges into the water. The 
dogs are all little, half starved, yapping 
terriers, stained a bright red. They are 
fine for stalking parrots—but if a jaguar 
should charge, they would probably lead 
everyone else in flight. Sometimes they 
may be trained to hunt certain animals 
only, such as deer, quail or tortoise. 
Acouri, agouti and adouri, too, may be 
hunted with dogs, or shot when coming 
to feed or when “‘called” within range. 

I remember my own initial experience 
in hunting. I had undergone all the un- 
easiness I have described, and all the phy- 
sical exhaustion and hurts. On my sec- 
ond morning, being well into hunting 
country, I hoped to sight game—but I 
did not expect it within fifty feet of 
camp. A crash of gunfire interrupted my 
wishful thinking, and I staggered back, 
half blinded by the flame from a gun 
muzzle, my neck stinging from burning 
grains of powder. Just as I was about to 
roar out in rage against the careless boy 
who had fired his gun, my eyes fell on 
something in my path, but a few yards 
away. 


open mouth drawn back in a snarl that i 
exposed great yellow fangs, lay a six-foot — 
eight-inch cougar—dead. My boys stood — 


around the beast, as frightened as I, © 


while beside me the Djuka who had saved 
my life was gulping and trembling like a 
leaf. It took but a moment to learn what — 
had happened. The animal had been — 
lying along the limb of a giant tree and 
as I took the trail it had sprung straight — 

at me, a rare and unusual act for a cougar. 
The marksman had caught a glimpse of 
the beast as it gathered itself for the 
spring, and had tried to shout, but his 


voice failed him. How he got the ham- — q 


mer of the gun back and the trigger 
pulled in time, I’ll never know. 

Later, when I skinned the beast, I 
found its belly peppered with bird shot, 
and only bird shot. Three or four of the 
pellets had entered the heart. The cougar — 
could not have been more than three or 
four feet from: the muzzle; in fact, its 
fur was singed where os main charge 
had entered. It would have landed 
squarely on my shoulders if its spring 
had been completed. 

Monkey and parrot shooting is hailed 
by the Djukas as enthusiastically as ’pos- 
sum hunting by our southern American 
Negro. Creeping up to a tree in which 
they have sighted a howler or parrot, they 
lower their guns so the butts rest on the 
earth, and then at a nod from the leader 
all fire at once. A green snowstorm of 
leaves, twigs, butterflies, small birds, tree 
snakes and what-not comes down, and— 
if there is luck—a monkey or parrot. The 
thunder of the discharge must carry for | 
miles, but apparently does not frighten 
the other creatures much, for new game 
is found within a few rods of the cannon- 
ade. 

I had the greatest respect for the wild 
pigs, which, although rather small, had 
murderous tusks and hoofs as sharp as 
razors. The old boars were ugly, brave, 
and as likely as not to come snorting and 
squealing out of the tall grass once we 
were in their neighborhood. They were 
difficult to hit, so swift and evasive were 
their movements. While, as a rule, all 
jungle animals will flee from the ap- 
proaching hunter, any of them may turn 
and attack. I know that a peccary will 
under certain circumstances, and so will 
the usually shy and gentle tapir, a mem- 
ber of the horse family that grows to a 
height of four or five feet. The peccary, 
a hoglike animal, is about the size of the 
domestic pig. Both peccary and tapir 
make excellent food, although I prefer — 
the sweet meat of the agouti—provided 
I do the cooking myself. 

The ant-eater, a little animal about the 
size of a raccoon, and known to the 
Djukas as a tamandua, makes its home 


| and promptly discovered he could scarcely Flat on its back, its paws twitching, its in a tree. The giant ant-eater, called the 
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CREATURES OF THE BUSH 


The iguana which the Djuka above displays so proud- 
ly is a delicacy much appreciated by the bush dwellers 
of Dutch Guiana. At the left is one of the many species 
of spiders which contribute so much to the discomfort 
and misery of the white men who hunt in the jungles. 
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ant-bear, is more formidable, with six- 
inch claws that can rip open a dog or 
man with a single blow. Although these 
animals are known as ant-eaters, actually 
they feed principally on termites, using 
their claws to rip open a dead tree or 
other places that harbor these insects. 
When the termite builders and soldiers 
rush out to repair the damage or offer de- 
fense, the long sticky tongue of the ant- 
eater is thrust out and draws them in. 

I am not fond of snakes. Since coming 
in contact with many species in Suri- 
name, from little six-inch coral snakes to 
twenty-five-foot boas, I like them even 
less. It was a part of my job to collect 
snake specimens, however, and to this 
end I went out of my way to capture 
many varieties. 

The two most infamous tropical 
snakes, the bushmaster and the fer-de- 
lance, are rare in Suriname. I have spent 
many months in the jungles and I have 
never seen a live bushmaster. One that 
I found was dead, victim of a parasite 
that lives under the snake’s scales and 
about its jaws. However, no doubt it 
was merely bad luck that prevented me 
from crossing a bushmaster’s trail, for 
the natives told me of seeing them occa- 
sionally, although they are becoming few- 
er each year. 

The bushmaster is probably the most 
dreadful of all snakes—vicious, swift, at- 
tacking on sight. It grows to a length of 
seven feet, its body slender, graceful and 
colorful—reddish-yellow, with pink hues 
and dark, almost black bands on the back, 
with black streaks running from the eyes 
to the mouth angles. Its venom is swift 
and deadly, its fangs long and curved. 
Should they be buried in an artery of a 
hapless native, he will die within a very 
few minutes, and I have heard of natives 
who fell dead instantly. 

Like the bushmaster, the fer-de-lance 
is rare in the Guianas. It is a slender and 
very active snake with a lance-like head 


_ and highly developed fangs, and is sel- 


dom more than six feet in length, its body 
dark gray with olive tones crossed by 
dark bands with narrow margins of yel- 
low. Small animals die within two or 
three minutes of being struck, and a man 
may die a half hour after it strikes. The 
fer-de-lance gives birth to as many as 
three dozen young at a time, which ac- 
counts for its being more in evidence than 
the fading bushmaster. It is as venomous 
as the bushmaster, but, being a nocturnal 
prowler only, causes few deaths among 
the villagers, although the knowledge that 


one might be lurking in the dust at the 


edge of the village makes night strolling 
an adventure. 

The fer-de-lance and the bushmaster 
are not killed except to prevent an actual 
bite, because the spirit cf either of these 
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snakes would return to haunt the slayer 
and his family. The head formation of 
the fer-de-lance makes capture with a 
forked stick fairly easy, although its 
swift movements require steely nerves on 
the part of the specimen hunter. A miss 
may bring disaster. It is the story that 
the fer-de-lance was kept by early plan- 
tation owners in slavery days as a means 
of preventing escapes, being turned loose 
in the brush at the edge.of the clearings 
at nightfall and recaptured the next mor- 
ning. 

Another well-known snake of the 
Guianas is the boa,-often confused with 
the python. The boa is common in Suri- 
name and while twenty- or twenty-five- 
foot specimens have been found, on the 
average they are seldom over twelve feet 
in length. This snake is handsome in 
color, with a brilliant-hued tail and a 
body mottled with large spots and stripes. 
The predominant color is a brownish- 
green fading to cream. They are non- 
venomous and are easily domesticated ; 
after a short period they seem actually to 
enjoy man’s company. Like the African 
python, the boa kills its prey by constric- 
tion; given a tail purchase its strength is 
enormous and can crush to a pulp the 
bones and body of animals as large as 
goats. Boas are great tree climbers and 
love to lie along a branch, from which 
they can, if they desire, drop down on a 
passing peccary or agouti. I have never 
heard of a Suriname boa attacking a 
man, although I once came face to face 
with a big tree boa. Some six or eight 
feet of the snake dangled down from a 
branch, square in my path. It seemed 
neither angry nor interested, and \cer- 
tainly not alarmed. Its head was lifted 
and pointed at me and swung a little as 
I came to an abrupt halt. Instinctively I 
raised my gun, but the nearest boy pushed 
the muzzle down, with a protest that the 
other boys chorused. I remembered then 
the reverence in which the boa is held by 
the Djukas. 

There is one species of rattlesnake in 
the jungle, close kin to the Florida rat- 
tler, but with a less-loud rattle, whose 
whirring is difficult to hear. There are 
several varieties of snakes resembling 
cotton-mouths, and such odd species as 
the chunk head, whose head is out of all 
proportion to its body. There are also 
any number of tree snakes, thatch dwell- 
ers, blowing, spitting snakes, horned and 
other types of viper or adder. 

Capturing water boas is highly compli- 
cated. The big ones have terrific strength 
and can bring disaster to a whole party 
of hunters if they make a wrong move. 
Because of the water boas’ habit of sleep- 
ing in the warmth of a shady bank of a 
creek, they are most easily captured in 
the chill of the night just before the 


dawn. It is a difficult and treacherous job. _ 

One morning we wakened at the hour — 
of three to begin the hunt. In spite of — 
our nearness to the equator, the air was © 
chill, making a heavy coat comfortable— 
I was shaking a bit from excitement any- 
way, and my teeth chattered loudly in the 
silence. It was pitch-dark—and there is — 
no darkness in the world more black than 
that of the jungle night. Our electric 
torches guided us to the shore where our 
big canoe was waiting, and I swept the — 
beam back and forth over the seats and 
canoe bottom to make sure no scorpions, 
centipedes or snakes were aboard. The 
light revealed two or three broomsticks, 
a coil of rope about the size of a clothes- 
line, two or three bamboo poles twelve to 
fifteen feet in length and some two inches 
in diameter. To the smaller end of each 
pole was attached a screw eye through 
which was passed a length of wire with 
a padded noose at the end. 

The Djukas pushed the canoe out into 
the river and noiselessly paddled up the 
stream. The only sounds were a faint 
gurgle of the water against our prow, the 
rasp of our feet as we changed positions, 
and the deep breathing of the paddlers. 
The black velvet of the river reflected the 
stars, but once we were out in midstream 
its banks were invisible. There was a 
faint, sweet fragrance of wild nicotine in 
the air which I could catch now and then. 

Soon all but one of the boys drew in 
their paddles. The chief paddler was an 
expert. Although I strained my ears, I 
could not hear the faintest splash or drip 
of water from his paddle, nor any gurgle 
against the prow. Yet we were moving. 
I peered to right and left, but met only a 
wall of darkness — black and massive — 
that I had an impulse to penetrate with a 
beam from my flashlight—a desire I in- 
stantly checked. 

By now my muscles were cramped, and 
the air seemed to be growing colder. We 
stopped moving ahead and appeared to be 
drifting sidewise. The gray of early mor- 
ning slipped on us so gradually that I did 
not realize its coming until I noticed the 
vague outline of tree tops. One of the , 
boys, making not the slightest sound, bent 
over and picked up the longest of the 
bamboo poles, holding it straight up like 
a mast. The chief paddler took up his 
gentle, firm stroke and the big canoe 
again moved upstream. In a few mo- 
ments the gray light became bright 
enough so that we could see the eddies 
sweeping past and both banks of the 
river. Quite visible now was a sand flat 
running out from the jungle depths. 
There was a faint swishing sound, and 
something cold and wet brushed my face. 
With difficulty I repressed a yell. It was 
only vegetation, however, for we had — 
neared the bank. 


JUNGLE MARKSMAN 
The skillful Djuka 


narksman seldom misses 
1is aim with his bow and 
rrow whether it is a 
ird in flight, a succulent 
gsuana feeding upon a 
ree, or even a fish swim- 
ning in the tumbling 
vaters of the jungle 
vaterways. So accurate 
re the Djukas with their 
ows that they can shoot 
m arrow vertically in the 
ir so that it will de- 
cend on the carapace of 
. turtle with sufficient 
speed to penetrate it. 


FIGHTING TREACH- 
EROUS RAPIDS 


\fter their annual visit 
o the trading post on 
he coast of Dutch Gui- 
na_ the Djukas paddle 
en, twenty or even forty 
lays up dangerous rivers 
o their remote inland 
mpire. The more wild 
vaters, shallow rapids 
nd whirlpools between 
hem and civilization the 
appier the Djukas feel, 
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Very gradually the canoe started edging in, the boys peering at 
every object that rose above the flat surface of the sand. The 
water boas had curled themselves on the sand, burying their heads 
in their own coils. So much a part of the gray background had 
they become that, in climbing out of the boat, one might unwarily 
step on a sleeping snake. We waited motionless a moment—my 
nerves alert to lurking dangers and my imagination at its keenest. 

Suddenly one of the boys let out a hissing sound and his black 
arm pointed toward what looked like a gray rock or stump. The 
chief paddler raised his hand and we became tense, waiting for 
the canoe to touch the shore. As it grounded, three of the boys 
stepped out, not the faintest sound betraying them. One boy 
slipped as near as he dared to the gray rock that was a sleeping 
boa, holding the pole so close that the padded wire noose at the 
end hung directly above the snake. A second boy grasped the 
pole not far from the butt end, the other standing ready to lend 
immediate assistance. I remained in the canoe holding my gun 
ready. 

The chief paddler rested his paddle across the gunnels and 
suddenly clapped his hands—once, twice. Out of the gray heap 


-reared the head of the reptile and a length of body—slowly, very 


slowly. The chill of the night had made the snake sluggish even 
after it woke. A fraction of a second’s pause, and then the tip of 
the pole was lowered so that the noose was about the reptile’s 
neck. Instantly pandemonium broke loose as the other boys 
grasped the pole to steady it or assisted in throwing ropes around 
the body and tightening the loops to the pole. 

The snake was a big one, twelve feet long—and every foot very 
much alive as the boa became alert and thrashed about with fierce 

(Continued on page 32) 


Before the grim days of the blackout Washington could afford 
the luxury of illumination. 
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‘CORRESPONDENT 


1942 


By MARQUIS CHILDS 


THE line extended out into the street. These were girls reporting for 
work for the first time with their brand new civil service rating. Another 
line was the appointment line, run of the mine visitors. Around the desk 
marked “Congressional, Diplomatic and Press” were men waiting to be 
identified before they could be given a badge, a pass and an escort. The 
ceaseless milling of people back and forth goes on all day long every day, 
watched over by guards in uniform and enlisted men. This is the lobby 
of the Munitions Building on Constitution Avenue where the tide of war 
flows strongest. 

It is hard to believe it is the same place. Three years ago, two years 
ago, you stepped into a somnolent, deserted lobby with possibly an 
attendant who may have glanced up idly as you passed. You poked up 
the stairs past the portrait of Henry Stimson making his first tour as Sec- 
retary of War back in 1913; past other earlier secretaries in great dusty 
gold frames. You strolled down the corridor and whether it was the 
head of G-2 or the Secretary of War or the Chief of Staff you wanted to 
see, you usually found him in and willing enough to see you. That was 
peace. The long disused apparatus of war seemed as musty and as dim 
as the old secretaries looking down out of their faded gilt frames. 

It has been the history of Washington from the beginning. The past 
is forever being caught up with by the violent present. Just as the capital 
is pleasantly arranged, as a monument, a museum, the theater of a debating 


Gendreau — 


society, then some cataclysmic event 


sweeps in with the force of a tornado and 
the pattern is forever upset. It has hap- 


- pened in every war. 


The New Deal was a preparation for 


this upheaval. It was a kind of war. 


Thousands of new people, people utterly 


new to Washington, came in its wake. 


They began the crowding and the push- 
ing, the bursting at the seams. Often 


they seemed, to the settled inhabitants, 
like noisy\visitors who had suddenly burst 


into a shrine. They were irreverent, im- 
patient, indifferent to the past. 

Yet before the crisis of the war, the 
city had begun to absorb them. The crest 
of the wave had been spent. A process 
of crystallization had begun. This was 
to be no more than another tidal mark 
in the history of the capital. The flood 
would subside or, rather, it would become 
a part of the vast, subterranean stream 
of government. 

In 1937 and 1938 the New Deal was 
being brushed and tidied up toward such 
a peaceful future. Physically, too, the 
loose ends were being snipped off and the 
place readied up. Across Constitution 
Avenue from the new Department of 
Labor building were the old greenhouses 
of the Department of Agriculture, a 
shambling line of untidy structures. They 
were an affront to the view from the tall 
windows of Madame Perkins’s office, an 
affront to the dull and empty classicism 
of the new building. And, of course, 
they were an affront to the handsome 
plans of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. Out they went, 
with not a trace left and where they 
had been was a greensward so that the 
Secretary of Labor could look across an 
agreeable vista to the white stone temple 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Then the storm broke and almost 
overnight long lines of gray “tempos’— 
barracks-like two-story buildings—had 


sprouted where the greenhouses had been. 
Plans were out for the duration. Tempos 
were built almost at the base of the 
Washington Monument. Great moun- 
tains of earth from the excavations were 
pushed back onto the Mall. This was 
war again and it had come before the 
ruins of the last conflict had been quite 
righted up. 

Washington is a vacuum in which op- 
posing pressure groups struggle for 
power. That struggle is charted, defin- 
able. In normal times this struggle is 
the news sent out of Washington; a vic- 
tory for one side, a defeat for the other 
side. For eight years, more or less, I’ve 
written about that conflict. 

There was never any fixed baitleline. 
Nor was there any sharp demarcation, as 
between the forces of evil and the forces 
of virtue. Farm, labor, industry, North, 
South, big business, little business, New 
Deal, Old Deal, the struggle is on a 
hundred shifting fronts. And in normal 
times it is possible to discern a kind of 
balance, precarious yet actual, that comes 
out of this conflict in the national arena. 
Franklin Roosevelt is a master at playing 
those forces one against the other. 

In a time of crisis it is as though the 
stage lights were lowered. The struggle 


AFTER THE DAY’S 
WORK 


In the huge buildings of 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture thousands of experts 
carry out the technical re- 
search which is now more 
important than ever to our 
seven million farmers and 
to the nation as a whole. 


goes on but in an obscure and uncertain 
dusk. Something greater, more compell- 
ing, the unknown, the immeasurable, has 
dwarfed the contenders. How far it will 
go, where it will end, no one can say. 
Nor can anyone say what will be the rela- 
tive position of the opposed forces when 
the crisis is finally ended. 

We who write from Washington day 
in and day out, the Washington corre- 
spondents, those of us who are not tied 
to any special beat but roam the town 
with considerable latitude, flatter our- 
selves that in a normal time we know 
pretty much what is going on all over 
the place. And within limits that is true. 
We have our own lines out here, there 
and everywhere. We pool our informa- 
tion. Things rarely happen without some 
forewarning. We snatch at hints, we 
read meaning into cryptic intimations. 
Often we’re fooled beyond belief. 

But more often we sense the way the 
wind is shifting. It is a marvelous and 
fascinating game. Guessing, knowing, 
being right, you get a satisfaction out of 
all proportion to the event itself. There 


was once a correspondent in Washington 
called: Joe Smith. You would tell Joe 
Smith something that was about to hap- 
pen or that had just happened and his 


homes and _ offices 
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BUILDING FOR WAR 


Housing is one of the 
most difficult problems 
which war time Wash- 
ington has to solve. All 
over the city new build- 
ings are rising to provide 


thousands of new arrivals. 


a pil Mi 
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invariable reply would be: “Aw, I wrote 
that two.weeks ago.” Irreverently, be- 
hind his back, he was called “I-had-it- 
two-weeks-ago Joe Smith.” He was a 
melancholy fellow whose only reward in 
life seemed to be that he did have it two 
weeks ago, if he did. And I could under- 
stand that. Most of us are more modest 
than Joe Smith, but we get the same 
compensation out of knowing a month, 
a week, a day or two in advance which 
way the Washington weathervane is go- 
ing to swing. 

In a war there is no knowing, no guess- 
ing. The wind out of nowhere blows 
with overwhelming force. So much is 
happening that it is possible to know only 
fragments. Tremendous changes take 
place and are hardly reflected on the 
churned up surface. We are all caught 
up in it, high and low. Ina sense we are 
prisoners of this immeasurable force, 
prisoners with one degree of freedom or 
another. 

It is the tenant of the White House 
who is most narrowly confined. At a 
little after nine-thirty each morning he 
moves along the glass-enclosed walk from 
the house to the offices and from then on 
until five-thirty he is at the center of the 
vortex. Each word that he speaks is 
weighed and measured and its impact is 
reflected in circles that widen to the 
horizon’s edge. And at five-thirty there is 
no release. This man, this President, is 
tied to telephones that are the nerve ends 
of a worldwide intelligence system. He 
must be there when they ring, for his is 
the final word. 

Outwardly his manner is unchanged. 
To the world he still shows a blithe spirit ; 
the smile, the cigarette holder cocked at 
an assured angle, the firm touch with 
doubters and dissenters. If the yoke 
that he labors under has galled, he does 
not allow outsiders to see it. 


While the tenant is unchanged, the 
White House in his tenancy has under- 
gone a transformation. It has lost the 
look of a leisurely country house de- 
posited by some chance whim in the midst 
of a city. Under the burgeoning of the 
New Deal the cramped executive offices 
were expanded to sizable proportions 
with rooms for a fairly large staff. Now 
on the opposite side another and larger 
office building has been built. 


It is the measure of a decade of extra- 
ordinary change. No longer is it a house 
that happens to have a small office at- 
tached to it. Rather it has become a 
residence set down between two offices. 

When you went there for parties in the 
past, you entered through the east car- 
riage entrance, where the new offices now 
are. You went into a glass enclosed 
area where there were rows upon rows 
of coat racks and then on into what is the 
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TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


It is fitting that the memorial to Thomas Jefferson should stand in the city he was 


influential in planning. This versatile genius with such a keen understanding of 
many subjects encouraged L’Enfant in drawing up his plans to make Washington 
the most beautiful capital in the world. 


TO THE MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Lincoln Memorial with its unrivaled setting at the end of the Mall is one of 
the most impressive and stately monuments in Washington. 


basement. Here were vague rooms filled rooms out of the conglomerate - past ; 
with odd pieces of furniture out of the rooms full of crotchets of history that 
President Hayes and the President Gar- had somehow escaped the auctioneer. 
field eras. They had an attic quality, This new war is sweeping out so many 
these rooms, stuffed with things that had relics. Yet surviving each such upheaval 
a sentimental value and could not be are strata out of the remote past. Wash- 
thrown away but which nevertheless were — ington is a vast geological sink in which 
no longer good enough for the formal nothing ever wholly vanishes. Layer on 
apartments above stairs. They summed layer it is deposited—the monuments, the 
up a great deal of Washington, those (Continued on page 33) 
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Rolf Tietgens 


In many of the Spanish American cem- 
_. eteries the grave stones are adorned with 
naive but charming portraits and decura: 
tions. 


Wyatt Davis, Courtesy of New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


Brilliant red strings of chili, a staple crop among the Spanish-American commun- 
ities of New Mexico, are hung out to dry and cure in the sun. 


By JAMES WOOD JOHNSON 


AN icy wind blew across a corner in a little town in New Mexico as I waited 
for the gas station attendant to fill up the tank. 

“Tt’s cold, no?” said a voice behind me. 

Turning, I saw a boy of about fourteen, dark haired, black eyed, his face 
reddened by the sharpness of the wind. He smiled at me and beat his arms 
back and forth across his chest. It was then that I noticed he wore only a faded 
blue shirt, open at the neck, a pair of cotton trousers, and shoes, if you could 
call them shoes, so worn down that it was a wonder the laces could hold them 
together. 

“Yes, pretty cold. Too cold to be out here without a coat. 
put something else on?” 

The boy looked at me, startled at first, then he grinned. 

“You from the East?” he asked. “Si? Well, you know, lotsa people around 
here, we got no coats.” 

Before I could reply, he was gone, walking rapidly up a muddy street between 
two rows of low adobe huts. I watched him disappear and hardly heard the 
voice of the gas station attendant. 

“Just a Mexican,” he was saying. “We got lots of ’em. Over half the popu- 
lation of the state. They ain’t got much, most of ’em, but they don’t give no 


Why don’t you 
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trouble usually. They are good people, 
mostly.” 

I parked the car and walked off in 
the direction the boy had taken. It 
was a rough road, which wound between 
brown adobe houses. They were very 
small and very humble houses. Now 
and then I passed a man or a group of 
children. “Buenos dias,” they all said, 
or “Allo!’? and there was not one who 
did not accost me with a smile. 

“Just Mexicans,” these descendants of 
the earliest settlers of our fourth larg- 
est state? From the time the conquista- 
dors found New> Mexico in 1540 until 
1846, when General Kearny claimed it 
as a territory for the United States, the 
inhabitants had been an isolated racial 
group, apart from the world. Could it 
be that now they lived like this? 

The encounter with the boy led to 
my determination to find out how this 
thing had happened, how those who 
once had owned all the more fertile val- 
leys of New Mexico now were reduced 
to poverty. 

For days I met only with indifference 
from most of the others, who call them- 
selves Anglo-Americans. 

“Oh, it’s just that they’re lazy,” was 
the usual answer of the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. “Easy-going and pleasant, but 
just lazy.” 

It was a Spanish-American in Santa 
Fe who said one day, “To understand 
it all, you'll have to begin at the be- 
ginning. Perhaps you’d better start by 
going to see what a few really Spanish 
villages are like. There’s Santa Cruz, 
for instance, and the mountain villages 
of Chimayo, Truchas, and Cordova; and 
in the north there is Tierra Amarilla and 
the vicinity. But you’d better hurry, be- 
cause the snowfalls at those altitudes are 
likely to make the roads impassable.” 

It ended by the Santa Fe friend de- 
ciding to go along with me, and he took 
me first to the Santa Cruz valley. Here 
we were at once in a world of long, low 
adobe houses, brown, reddish, white and 
tan, with ropes of red chilies hanging 
from poles attached to the roofs. Here 


The Spanish Mission Church in Ranchos de 
Taos is known as the “White Mission”. It 
is a fine example of the beauty and dignity 
achieved by the Spanish builders with the 
simple materials that were available. 
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and there were fields of ripe, red chilies 
still to be picked. They were enclosed 
by golden poplars and cottonwoods. Tiny 
checkerboard patches of corn fields rose 
in terraces along the slopes of the valley, 
with irrigation streamlets meandering 
back and forth. Behind them rose the 
snow-capped Truchas Peaks. 

We entered the village of Santa Cruz 
and found ourselves in a large square 
before a twin-towered little brown adobe 
church. Children were -playing in the 
square. They were all calling to each 
other and chattering in Spanish. A 
Dominican sister emerged from a low 
building and walked toward a group of 
children. 

We looked at all the faces that by 
now swarmed about us. Only a few 
showed Indian features, and most of 
them were handsome. They were all 
smiling at us and firing questions at us 
in Spanish so furiously that there was 
a babble of little voices. 

“How does it happen,” I asked the 
sister, “that you speak such excellent 
English ?” 

At this all the children laughed loudly, 
and even the sister was amused. 

“Tam from Grand Rapids,” she said. 
“In the public school, of course, all the 
courses have to be given in English. The 
children, I’m afraid, speak it rarely out- 
side of school, except when they want 
to. Often they pretend to strangers that 
they don’t understand.” 

Her eyes twinkled, and all the chil- 
dren grinned sheepishly. Then, when 
they saw we were laughing, they laughed 
with us. 

The sister moved off, with two little 
girls clinging to her hands, firing excited 
questions at her in Spanish about the 
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Modern water systems are not 

known in New Mexico’s Spanish- 

American villages. -The old-fash- 

ioned hand well still serves a 
useful purpose. 


strangers who had come to Santa Cruz. 4 
Her answers were always in English. — 


As we drove on through the Santa 
Cruz valley, the Santa Fe friend point- 


ed out a strange little round white edi- 


fice perched on top of a rocky knoll. 
It was surmounted by a cross, and half- 
way up the knoll was another, larger, 
cross. 

“That,” he said, “is a Penitente chapel. 
The Santa Cruz valley teems with Peni- 
tentes, a peculiar sect which practices self- 
inflicted torture each year during lent as 
a purification of their sins of the year.” 

The road began to climb steeply and 
the Santa Fe friend pointed to a very 
high ridge in the mountains. “That is 
where Truchas is,” he said. 

It was not difficult to imagine, when 
the road began to twist and turn and to 
rise at sharp angles, what would happen 
if snow or rain surprised us. At last 
we rose far up to a plateau along which 
ran the thin blue line of an irrigation 
ditch, bordered by cypresses and pifions. 
The rare atmosphere made the car 
cough and spit and ask for a richer 
mixture of gas. A few more crazy 
twists in the road, and suddenly we 
saw Truchas perched high above on a 
slope, just below the snow line of 
Truchas Peaks. It seemed like some 
village of the Pyrenees, high above the 
world. 

The first buildings of Truchas were a 
series of log sheds, and beyond them 
extended white and brown adobe houses 
along a steep ridge, beyond which the 
snow on the Truchas Peaks seemed not a 
step away. 

We made for the store of one Manuel 
Martinez who, said the Santa Fe friend, 
could speak English. We found a store 
containing everything imaginable, with 
a stove in the middle, and at the rear 
a grilled window marked, ‘Post Office.” 

Manuel Martinez was most affable. 
“You come to Truchas,” he asked, “just 
to see Truchas? That is nice. We are 
ver-ry glad to see you.” 

As Postmaster and General Store 
owner, Manuel Martinez, it seemed, was 


This church stands in Valencia, the old 

Spanish settlement below Albuquerque on 

the Rio Grande. Statues on the tombstones 

before the church face toward the altar 
within. 
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THE CHURCH AT CHIMAYO 


The Sanctuario de Chimayo is one of the best 
known shrines in the Southwest, drawing hun- 
dreds of pilgrims annually. It was built in 
1816 when the little village of Chimayo was 
entirely Spanish and still untouched by the 
changes that were later to be introduced as 
American settlers moved further and further 
into the Southwest. 


one of the leading men of Truchas. 
There was no mayor, no official of any 
kind, except a Justice of the Peace, “and 
he speaks mostly Spanish.” 

There was a constant stream of people 
coming in and out of Martinez’s store, 
and we remarked on it. “Oh! You know, 


it’s like a club here. Specially in winter 
time. I guess they like to keep warm 
aroun’ the stove.” 
“What do the people of Truchas live 
on?” IT asked Manuel Martinez. 
“They’re all farmers,” he said. ‘Not 


much of a farm, most of ’em. Five, six 
acres. Some of them, they have only 
one, two like all around here. 
About a third of ’em got irrigation. See 
over there? There’s the irrigation ditch. 
Been here a long time. Not enough 
water for everybody. 

“Anyhow,” he went on, “they ain't 
got much, you know. Just a little corn, 
or chilies, or frijoles beans, an’ a burro 
or two, or a team of horses. Funny 
how they can, anyhow, feel happy.” 

“But don’t they squabble over who 
gets the water from the irrigation ditch?” 

Manuel Martinez whistled. “They 
sure do. Sometimes they settle an argu- 
ment—sometimes it goes on for years. 
Our people they are quiet, they are good 
people. Only once in a while there’s 
a knife and, well you know, se L ney 


acres, 


State 


don’t ever bother nobody else, though.” 

We left Manuel Martinez and strolled 
along the one muddy street of Truchas. 
Everywhere we were greeted cordially, 
but only a few young men could ak 
any English and that usually with a 
strong accent. There was no doctor in 
Truchas, they said. The nearest doctor, 
in fact, was down in the valley, at Es- 
panola, a long, hard sixteen miles away. 

“Vou see,” said the Santa Fe friend, 
“you are welcome in Truchas. If you 
come here and say, “These Mexicans,’ 
well, of course, they don’t like that be- 
cause they think you mean ‘dirty Mexi- 
cans. But if you come in and say, 
‘We're interested in Spanish-Americans,’ 
they smile and they’re pleased. They 
get awfully sick of being called ‘dirty 
Mexicans,’ and they like to have some- 
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body be just halfway nice. They’ve had 
a lot to stand, and now the new Anglos 
coming in keep rubbing in that they’re 
Mexicans. Of course, they’re not Mexi- 
cans, but even if they were, do you 
think it’s a good idea to antagonize a 
neighbor by calling our own citizens ‘dirty 
Mexicans’? That gets around, you 
know.” 
A! <M Be 

After visiting Cordova, another old 
town, we returned to Santa Fe. 

“So you’ve been to Truchas, and Santa 
Cruz, and Cordova,” said the old doctor 
in Santa Fe. “Well, then, you’ve got a 
pretty good idea of what a real Spanish- 
American village looks like. But there’s 
more than meets the eye. It takes many 
a year to get to know the whole story.” 

“That’s why I came to see you,” |] 
said. “I was told you had been a general 
practitioner among the Spanish-Amer- 
icans for many years.” 

The old doctor’s white mustache trem- 
bled on his lip, and his wrinkled hand 
squeezed the arm of his chair. “You can 
say many years,” he said. “Forty-eight 
years I worked among them, and saw a 
lot of the troubles they have. And I want 
you to know, first off, that they’re like 
children.” He stared through his square 
spectacles out the window of his study 
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into an old courtyard. “I had to retire 
finally, but if I could, I’d be out in some 
small place where they need somebody. 
Guess they need me more than ever to- 
day. 

“Tf you’re to understand the Spanish- 
American of today (and don’t call ’em 
Mexicans),/ guess [Il have to tell you 
something about how they started. Back 
in the sixteen and seventeen hundreds 
there were ricos, rich landlords who lived 
in great haciendas and who had peasants 
and Indians to work for them. But also 
there were lots of smaller farmers, who 
built themselves small haciendas, too, and 
when they had sons, they built houses 
around for them, and for the grandsons, 
too, And so each hacienda got to be a 
sort of family community of three gen- 
erations, with the old abuelo, the grand- 
father, a sort of patriarch. He could 
stand up on a hill and say to his family, 
‘Everything as far as we can see is ours.’ 

“Now you understand the old abuelo 
didn’t give all the children and grand- 
children more than was good for them 
and they didn’t need money. What for? 
What was there to buy? Only a few 
crude things. The only thing they could 
buy, when a caravan arrived from Spain, 
was silk. Silks that stood up straight, 
like this, and that went swish, swoosh, 


THE CHAPEL AT | 
ALGODONES 


The dilapidated condi- 
tion of so many Spanish- 
American churches in 
New Mexico reflects the 
poverty of the parishes 
in which’ they stand. 
Though they comprise 
about one half of New 
Mexico’s population and 
were once owners of vast 
estates Spanish-Amer- 
icans are today the poor- 
est group in the state. 
This is the village chapel 
at Algodones. 
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swish, swoosh, when the women walked. 

“But there weren’t any stores and so 
everybody just worked the fields and 
tended the sheep for the family, and built 
new irrigation ditches. It was an easy- 
going kind of life, and there wasn’t much 
competition—and that went on for gen- 
erations, mind you. And all the time they 
were cut off completely from all the 
world, and got so they didn’t know what 
hardship and strife meant. 

“Right. But in the eighteen hundreds, 
Anglos began to drift in, and stores be- 
gan to cover the country, and then, for 
the first time, they began to see that cash, 
hard cash, was needed in this world. 

“Well, that was the break-up of the 
hacienda. The son wanted independence, 
so he packed up his family and went to 
farm by himself, so he could keep what 
cash he could get in trade. Then his sons 
in turn broke away from him. Of course, 
when they were in trouble they knew 
where to find the old abuelo, the patri- 
arch, and he still could pull ’em through. 

“But the very big properties became 
smaller, and smaller ones dwindled still 
more, and by the time I came to be the > 
doctor at Espanola, you could see they 
were already in for trouble.” 

The old doctor sighed and spread his 
hands gently. “Right away,” he said 
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/TESTA IN SANTA FE 
iestas are observed by 
of New Mexico’s 
panish population from 
e tiniest villages to the 
rgest cities. They fol- 
pw traditions surviving 
rom the great days of 
id Spain and Mexico. 
his group of dancing 
jirls are performing au- 
hentic Spanish dances at 
he annual, Santa Fe fi- 
| America’s 
community celebration. 
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softly, “I loved ’em. I tell you they’re 
gentle, and friendly, and likeable, even if 
they are the cussedest clever liars, some- 
times. 

“Right off I got to know about how 
the mayordomo allotted the little water 
there was, so that supposedly each feller 
got his share. But there never was 
enough to go ’round, no more than there 
is now and so, as you could expect, they’d 
steal it from each other. I remember see- 
ing the padre one evening, all red and 
hot. ‘Doctor,’ he says, ‘I’ve climbed way 
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A crude wooden cross stands before the simple 


facade of the church in Peralta which in turn 


is surmounted by crosses on its three wooden 


towers. 


up the hill three times today to see who’s 
shut off the water from my field, and 
each time it’s another devil. Each one he 
says the mayordomo gave him the right 
to my share of the water.’ And I suppose 
he did. There wasn’t enough for every- 
body, and so the mayordomo tried to 
please ’em all—for a small consideration. 

“Well, in a country where there ain’t 
any rain for long months, and darn little 
water, who’s to say anything if they steal 
it from each other? I cam still see that 


padre. ‘Me!’ he yelled. ‘“They’re stealing . 


water even from me! Wait till they hear 
my sermon next Sunday.’ 

“Tow did they lose all their sheep and 
their lands? Well, you got to realize how 
things were. You see, to a people who’d 
never known what money was, it was a 
sort of mark of distinction for a man to 
say, ‘My wife’s got credit at the store.’ 
And the wife, poor thing, when she went 
to the store, she saw pretty ribbons, may- 
be, and cloth, and shiny trinkets, and God 
knows what that dazzled her, and so she 
bought—on credit. And after a while the 
storekeeper he’d say, ‘You know how it 
is, I got to have my money. I’m sorry, 
but I guess I have to take some of your 
sheep’; or else he’d say, ‘It’s too bad, 
Juan, but I'll have to foreclose on that 
mortgage.’ 

“And so Juan had to give up first his 
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sheep, and then more and more of his 
land. I’ve seen families that had been 
very comfortable end up as just sheep 
herders for somebody else. Lots and lots 
of ’em, And always sort of surprised, 
with a look as if to say, ‘I don’t see how 
this could happen,’ 

“That love of pesos! A feller could 
come along with a hundred one dollar 
bills, or a hundred cartwheels of silver. 
It looked like such a big pile of cash, A 
hundred dollar bill was just a piece of 
paper, you see, but a hundred bills! It 
was like taking candy away from babies. 
And so their lands just got away from 
them. Not to speak of the Anglos who 
bought up their tax liens, too. 

“T can tell you bein’ a doctor was no 
fun, but I wouldn’t have been anywhere 
else. They needed me, and I wish I could 
still...’ His voice trailed away and for 
a moment he forgot my presence. 

He seemed suddenly to awake, and his 
mood changed as he pounded his fist on 
his chair arm. “Confound ’em!” he 
shouted, “They were a bunch of lazy, 
shiftless, impractical no-accounts. They 
wouldn’t listen to me. No! They began 
to get a kind of inferiority complex. 
They looked on with amazement at An- 
glos starting stores, and mines, and cattle 
ranches, and going around with pesos 

(Continued on page 30) 
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CARGO PLANES transporting sinews of war to the various 
United Nations will hardly be content to follow the old estab- 
lished routes of world commerce. Air-borne cargoes from the 
United States to our new and largest war-time ally, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, for example, will probably take 
off on the first leg of their journey with a long hop to the north- 
west. Flights to Chungking, in the heart of China, would take 
the same direction. Air traffic seems likely to resurrect the quest 
for the elusive “Northwest Passage,” vainly sought by the early 
explorers of North America. 

If you consult your globe you will immediately observe that 
the shortest of all air routes from Chicago to Kuibeshev is the 
great circle route straight across the North Pole! For the first 
thousand-odd miles after it leaves the populous region along the 


Canadian border the new route will traverse the immense water-. 


shed of the Mackenzie River, the master stream of northern 
North America, which flows northwestward across western Can- 
ada into Beaufort Sea in the Arctic. In contrast to the fog and 
cloud-mantled stretches of coastal Canada, Alaska and the ad- 
jacent Pacific, and the violent storms of the extreme north, the 
valley of the Mackenzie River enjoys a year-round climate of 
dry, clear weather. This ideal airway extends almost one-quarter 
of the total distance from central United States to central Russia. 

When the Lindberghs flew “North to the Orient,” they came 
before long over the valley of the Mackenzie River, though they 
had taken off from easternmost Maine. And on their first night 
out, while they were still in Eastern Canada, they were urged by 
aviators who knew the region ahead of them best to alter their 
planned course to throw an even longer leg of it over the friendly 
valley of the Mackenzie. 

Little known as yet, not even fully explored, the valley of the 
Mackenzie River looms large in our future. Universally, great 
rivers have nourished their environs and its creatures. Primi- 
tive peoples cling to the banks of their rivers as infants cling to 
their mothers’ skirts. Food and drink and clothing; all these the 
great river yields to her children; by canoe or by sledge, in sum- 
mer or winter, the river is ever the highway to the outer world. 
In India humanity does obeisance to “Mother Ganges”; in Rus- 
sia it is “Mother Volga” and in Alaska every “sourdough” con- 
fesses his overtowering debt to “Mother Yukon.” For many of 
us and our children “Mother Mackenzie” will surely establish 
her matriarchy tomorrow. 

After the Civil War, it is said, more than five hundred steam- 
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METROPOLIS OF THE FAR NORTH 


Yellowknife is the center of mining activities in Canada’s wealthy 
Northwest Territories. It is not an impressive metropolis but the 


work which it carries on will be of inestimable value to North 
America. 


boats came to ply up and down the Mississippi; after the pres- 
ent war (or sooner) more than five hundred cargo planes should 
come to ply up and down Mackenzie River. Next to the Mis- 
sissippi, the Mackenzie is the greatest river system in North 
America. There was a time, ages ago, when these two giants 
probably monopolized between them the drainage of the whole 
continent except for the Atlantic and Pacific borders. Today 
the Mackenzie boasts a total length of only 2,350 miles, compared 
to more than 4,000 miles for the Mississippi. But before the Ice 
Age locked up the waters of the earth in a belt of ice that girdled 
the entire north temperate zone, the Mackenzie may have been 
fully as long as the Mississippi. 

Ice is a potent factor in the life history of a river. The ice 
barrier that for ages glutted the lower Mackenzie Valley forced 
the drainage from the former headwaters to find new courses 
to the sea. When, finally, the sun resumed its domain over the 
northern latitudes and the southern margin of the ice began to 
melt, the resulting streams first flowed southward to reinforce 
and augment the Mississippi, at the expense of the still ice-bound 
Mackenzie. Then, with increasing warmth, the Mississippi exit 
overflowed and the excess was diverted eastward to give rise to 
the now well entrenched St. Lawrence and the Nelson River— 
the Hudson Bay system. 

The modern Mackenzie has never recovered its pre-Ice Age 
stature. Its life work, of course, is to incise into the irregular, 
glaciated surface of northern North America an adequate drain- 
age system; but this task is only half accomplished. It displays 
many of the characteristics of juvenile drainage systems. A 
tortuous stream, uncertain in the direction of its flow, lacking 
well-established tributaries, the Mackenzie hurries northward 
through a complex pattern of braided stream channels which 
spill into occasional depressions along their course to form a 
series of magnificent lakes; Athabaska, Great Slave and Great 
Bear. The extensive basins occupied by these lakes were gouged 
out by the slow movement of the great burden of ice that lay 
on this land throughout the long Ice Age. The Mackenzie River 


THE MACKENZIE RIVER 


Futare Highway For The 
United Nations 


OIL AND WHEAT 


This is a scene at Vermilion, Alberta, where all oil derricks sprout 

in the midst of wheat fields. It is significant that oil-and wheat, 

which supply most of Alberta’s wealth, are obtained from the same 
soil. 
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PREPARED FOR THE WINTER MONTHS 


With his pet husky at his side this trapper in his fur parka is ready to set forth 
for the barren lands where he will be isolated until spring. 


has been unable as yet to deepen its chan- 
nel sufficiently to drain these lake basins. 
How can a river deepen itself effec- 
tively when for eight months in the year 
its flow is stilled; when it is frozen, solid 
and motionless, to the floor and walls o 
its channel? Rivers do their work 
through the grinding, scratching and 
pounding action of the burden of sand 
and gravel which the swift current pushes 
and drags with it on its race to the sea. 
When these cutting tools are seized, and 
their movement is paralyzed in the grip 
when every boulder, every 
pebble, every grain of sand is locked fast 
to the bottom or the banks of the stream, 
how can the work of erosion proceed? 
Consider, moreover, the fact that the 
Mackenzie is a northward-flowing river, 
the lower course of which remains tek ced 
with ice for months after the spring 
floods are loosed in the headwaters region 
far to the south. Under these conditions 
spring floods, normally so effective in 
digging new stream channels, are ren- 
dered impotent. As they charge down- 
stream they encounter again the winter 
from which they have just escaped, and 
again the flow is impeded, congealed into 
ice, and held motionless. Only slowly, as 
the barrier of ice retreats northward, is 
the flow resumed. Slow moving waters 
are unable to carry with them large quan- 
tities of sand and gravel. These cutting 
tools drop to the bottom and are aban- 
doned along the way as their swift trans- 
port is checked. Only clear water reaches 
the far north country, feebly to attack 
the ground ice of the permanently frozen 
walls and floor of the lower Mackenzie. 
In the face of all these handicaps the 
Mackenzie still has been able to build at 
its mouth the greatest delta in the west- 
ern her nis ae excepting only that of 
the Miss 
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But homeves lamely the Mackenzie 
may have performed in a major role 
[ drainage system for northern North 
as a potential 
7 are impressive. Its broad surface 
wide expanse of the associated 
Bes constitute an ample and continuous 
-round “landing field.” In summer 
the 1 landing surface is water; during the 
rest of the year it is ice. 
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In addition to natural landing facili- 
he Mackenzie Valley also promises 
a conveniently placed source of aviation 
f i to the future airplane traffic over the 
Northwest Passage. A few miles down 
from Fort Norman, opposite 
Great Slave Lake, at a point five hundred 
as a plane flies, above the mouth 

of the Mackenzie, and one thousand miles 
northwest of Edmonton, the metropolis 
of its headwaters, an oil field has been 
developed from which aviation gasoline is 
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obtained. The oil was discovered years 
ago but additional wells have been com- 
pleted recently and the local refinery has 
been expanded. A pipeline is now in 
prospect to carry the oil to other possible 
fuels points on the new airway. Sit- 
uated on the sixty-fifth parallel of north 
latitude this locality is in the midst of 
what Steffanson calls the “friendly north” 
and operations go forward through the 
long winter without interruption. Be- 
Sides gasoline for enpine and boats, 
Fort Norman also supplies fuel oil to 
mining operations in the surrounding 
region. A local source of oil is truly a 
strategic resource in the far North. 
The oil at Fort Norman comes from 
limestones of Devonian age. It is reason- 
able to believe that the field already de- 
veloped can be expanded materially. 
Moreover, in the surrounding region 
there is a promising and extensive area 
of devonian rocks, similar in character to 
the producing formation at Fort Norman, 
in which there has been little or no ex- 
ploration for oil up to date. Other oil 


fields probably await discovery in this 
northern frontier land. 

Farther south in the valley of the Mac- 
kenzie River are the outcrops of the fa- 
mous Athabaska tar sands, another po- 
tential source of oil. The Athabaska tar 
sands promise ultimately to yield a far 
larger volume of oil, however, than can 
be expected to come from the Fort Nor- 
man oil field. In fact the Athabaska tar 
sands contain the largest accumulation 
of oil so far discovered on earth. The 
total reserves are estimated at one hun- 
dred billion barrels of oil by the Can- 
adian Department of Mines and at an 
even larger figure, 250-billion barrels, by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 

The recovery of oil from tar sands, or 
asphaltic sandstone, is quite unlike the 
drilling of ordinary oil wells. Covered 
only by surface debris much of the tar 
sand can be recovered by ordinary 
quarrying operations. Once quarried, or 


mined if the surface covering is too 
heavy, the rock must be leached of its tar, 
or asphalt, by steaming and washing, af- 
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sure into ordinary oil products. Each ton 


of tar sand yields about one barrel of oil. 
The best known outcrops of Athabaska 


tar sands occur near Fort McMurray. 
on the Athabaska River, three hundred 


miles north of the city of Edmonton. 
The sands vary from one hundred feet 
to two hundred feet in thickness and un- 
derlie the surface over an area of ten 
thousand square miles or more. They 
constitute the basal member of the lower 
cretaceous series and rest unconformably 
upon the devonian rocks. 

The tar sands at Fort McMurray are 
exploited today on a small scale by a pri- 
vate company, Abasand Oils, Limited. 
The oil-recovery plant operates under the 
direction of an American engineer, Mr. 
Max W. Ball. The process is simple and 
the plant output is about five hundred 
barrels per day. There can be little doubt 
that these almost inexhaustible fuel re- 
sources, the Athabaska tar sands, neg- 
lected today because of the lower cost of 


liquid oil from wells, will come in time 
to serve as one of the great natural re- 
sources of North America. 

The metallic mineral resources of the 
Mackenzie River Valley, likewise incom- 
pletely developed, are already proved to 
be rich and extensive. The Yellowknife 
District, along the upper middle course of 
the river, with its prolific ores of gold, 
silver, lead and copper and farther north, 
on Great Bear Lake, the Eldorado Mines, 
with their remarkable uranium-bearing 
silver-lead ores, are well known. The 
whole region abounds in rocks that com- 
monly carry metallic minerals. Vast 
areas remain to be explored. Many other 
important ore bodies wil! surely be. dis- 
covered in the future. 

At the southern extremity of the head- 
waters of Mackenzie River is Edmon- 
ton, a picturesque modern city of one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Fort Ed- 
monton, a Hudson Bay trading post, was 
built in this locality in 1795. Through 
the years since its founding, the pioneer 
fur trader has given place to the wheat- 
grower. Edmonton is now the center of 
a great farming region. The soil is rich, 
the farms well equipped; the homes ade- 
quate and comfortable. There is much 
sunshine with but little wind, and violent 
storms are rare; a salubrious, bracing, 
temperate climate. The winter is cold but 
on the whole the climate at Edmonton is 
milder than that of the Dakotas, seven 
hundred miles farther south. 

Edmonton is an important railway cen- 
ter, the gateway to the Mackenzie River. 
Both natural gas and coal are produced 
in the vicinity and are used for domestic 
fuel in the city. Near Calgary, some two 
hundred miles south of Edmonton, is the 
Turner Valley Oil Field, Canada’s most 
important present source of oil, with a 
current production ranging from twenty 
to thirty thousand barrels daily. 

An improved highway, hard-surfaced 
and suitable for year-round use is to be 


extended northward from Edmonton 


through the Mackenzie Valley to a ter- 
minus in the interior of Alaska. This 
road, paralleling the new strategic air- 
Way, will serve after the war as the north- 
ernmost link in the projected Pan Amer- 
ican Highway, which is to extend without 
a break over the entire length of North, 
Central and South America, spanning the 
hemisphere from tip to tip. 
(See page 32 for map) 


PLOWING FOR OIL 


Along the Athabaska River there is a 
region of some ten to twenty thou- 
sand square miles containing sandy 
deposits that are potentially one of 
the world’s greatest sources of petro- 
leum. Mineralogists estimate there 
is enough oil in these sands to supply 
the world for more than a centurv. 
At the left a bulldozer breaks the tar 
sands and carries them to the refinery 
where oil and sand are washed and 
separated. 


This sourdough has been prospecting in the 
Far North since 1898. Teday he travels by 
plane. 


The oil sands of Alberta are so rich that oil 
ean be squeezed from them with the bare 
hands. 


A prospector files his claims at Yellowknife. 
A Canadian mountie acts as witness and he 
will later check the location and see that the 
prospectors’ interests are properly protected. 


THE WATERFRONT 
IF NEW BEDFORD 


New Bedford might 
well be called the 
Portuguese capital of 
America. In that city 
of more than 100,000 
people more than a 
third are of Portuguese 
descent. A Portuguese 
writer says without 
sxaggeration that his 
people assisted at the 
birth of New Bed- 
ford, ‘‘seized it in 
their hands, helped it 
lo grow, to develop 
and become the beau- 
tiful city it is.” 


WV HEN war came, Provincetown on Cape Cod made 
one of the sudden changes which have starred its 
history. 

Last year, if you sat in a restaurant near Town 
Whari and watched the crowds, the Portuguese fisher- 
men loafing around the wharf seemed. to be there to 
supply local color. The whole town resembled a stage- 
set and the crowds of sailors were like the chorus of 
a show about to begin. 

War dispersed the gay summer crowds. The sailors 
ashore and the fishermen are the only reality. Today 
the town’s austere outlines have appeared again. 

Fish founded Provincetown and fish built it. For a 
long time fish was Provincetown’s only crop. Later, it 
looked as if tourists would be a second crop, but now 
fishing has come into its own again. 

The center of activity is Town Wharf where, as well 
as at Sclaroff Wharf, the draggers, seiners and gaso- 
liners come in. 

A half hundred men lounge around the wharf wait- 
ing for the draggers; they are truckdrivers waiting for 


their huge vans to be loaded before they set out for ° 


New York. These are the men who will weigh in and 
pack the afternoon catch. The old men will clean and 
prepare the whiting catch for market. Many have been 
fishing captains and they are always captains on the 
wharf. 

Two o’clock is the slack period on Town Wharf. The 
mackerel catch from the weir traps has been iced and 
shipped off before noon. The draggers with their 
loads of whiting and ground fish won’t be in for at least 
an hour yet. Only a few are at work gutting whiting 
or loading gurry gutts onto a truck to be shipped away 
to make fertilizer. 

Three men are packing a quarter ton of horse-mack- 
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erel, which is to say tuna, into boxes for shipment. 
It’s just about all the three of them can do to move the 
huge carcasses into the shipping cases. When these 
fish are alive it takes five men to bring one to the side 
of the trap boat and tie him there, and a flap of his tail 
knocks a man down. 

It’s not a safe job to catch horse-mackerel in a trap 
meant only for herring, whiting and mackerel. If a 
man is yanked overboard by one of the great creature’s 
lunges he’s liable to be badly hurt. But that’s all in a 
day’s work to these fishermen. Who wants to live 
forever? 

The men sit around and talk of today’s and yester- 
day’s catch. The Liberty came in with thirty-four 
boxes of “markets,” haddock over five pounds in 
weight; George Briar brought in six horse-mackerel 
and some albicore; Hardy caught four twenty-pound 
strippers. Here’s an old man who speaks a soft English 
whose cadence is tempered by his native Portuguese 
teaching his grandnephew, who answers in fluent 
Yankee, how to splice while two other older men dis- 
cuss his technique. 

They speak in Portuguese and English alternately 
using the language that can best convey their thoughts. 
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Another group of men, mostly packers, 
| cluster around a radio broadcasting cur- 
rent prices from Boston. 
_ price of steel is based on Pittsburgh, fish 


For just as the 


at the dock in New England is based on 
the current rates at T Wharf in Boston. 
_A year ago the prices would have astor- 
ished the listeners. The high prices now 
are old news. Fish are important in war. 

An old captain spends his time by giv- 
ing a visiting tourist a personally con- 
ducted trip around the smelly dark 
packing rooms. 


“What's that mast I saw on the 


wharf?” asks the visitor. 
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“What? Oh, that. It come from the 
dragger Frances.” He doesn’t look at 
his friend. “She went down with all 
hands a couple of years ago just off Race 
Point.” 

The visitor waits for details but that’s 
all the captain says. That’s all he can 
say. No one knows why the Frances 
went down within sight of a coast guard 
station carrying all hands with her. Chalk 
it up as a mystery and forget about it. 
There’s fishing to do. 

By two-thirty the masts of the first 
draggers can be seen over the sand spit 
of Long Point. They come in twos and 


_ threes racing for the dock. Their fathers 


used to race their fishing schooners in 
from the fishing grounds for market. 
Then the race was for the highest prices. 


' The race now is powered by Diesels and 


it merely means that the first boat in will 
be unloaded and moored first. Never- 
theless, it’s a race and the men on the 
wharf watch and cheer. 

The men on shore josh the loser. He’s 
told if he weren’t so lazy he’d tie his boat 
up and scrape some of the barnacles off 
her bottom, that he might have made it if 
he’d lightened ship by throwing that 
good for nothing Qualey overboard. 
Qualey, standing at the bow of the boat 
with the painter in his hand, replies pro- 
fanely and hurls the rope at his tor- 
menter. The man on the dock has to 


catch the rope. It’s not good ethics to 
duck. 

For the next three hours a stream of 
fish flow onto the dock from a dozen and 
a half draggers. The crews of these 
draggers are of the sea salty. They are 
dark, wide-shouldered men. They are 
tireless and able to work long hours on 
end without rest if the good luck of a 
big catch or the bad luck of a sudden 
storm overtakes them. 

Whatever fortune the sea sends they 
take with the same profane good nature. 
They are a hard cussing lot and they 
have the advantage of being able to swear 
in two languages, English and Portu- 
guese. They take the epithets they hurl 
at each other more or less as a matter 
of course, but let one man call another 
a “farmer” and the fighting begins. 

As the big trucks roll up one by one 
and are filled with boxes of fresh fish 
they are sent away with a cry familiar to 
the crews of fishermen on the Grand 
Newfoundland Banks fifty years ago. 

“Haul anchor and set sail. Your salt’s 
wet down.” 

Many of the older men have sailed on 
the great trawlers, the 125-foot schooners 
which were the most beautiful fishing 
boats ever seen. They were made by 
great boat makers and sailed by great 
captains. Mostly, their history is un- 
written and the great races for market are 
unrecorded. Twenty, even fifteen, years 
ago, men who made market first, with a 
great catch of halibut, made a great deal 
of money for their crew. They would 
sail into Boston harbor with a broom for 
a masthead, showing that everything had 
been swept before them. 

In those days the great captains strolled 
Provincetown streets with the air of 
rulers. Pride and confidence is the es- 
sence of a captain, even if his boat is a 
small two-man dory, for any man who 
doesn’t believe in himself can’t be a cap- 
tain, and there is a good chance he may 
be drowned. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH IN PROVINCETOWN 


Every Sunday a large congregation attends St. Peter’s church 
which commands a fine view of the harbor and the town. Its 


“ pastor is an authority on history of the Portuguese in America. 


The men sailing the draggers, the sein- 
ers coming alongside the wharf, the men 
splitting fish, and packing fish, come of 
this tradition. Here is a man who sailed 
with Captain Marion Perry who won the 
Lipton Cup back in 1908. Perry won 
the cup though he did not want to com- 
pete for it. 

“Hell,” he said, “don’t I know I got the 
best vessel? Don’t I race to market and 
get in first. Let them yachtin’ fellers 
‘race for cups.” 

He raced at last to please his wife. 
The cup is in Town Hall in Province- 
town instead of the State House in Bos- 
ton because, as Perry pointed out: “What 
in hell good would that stinkin’ cup do in 
Boston? I want it down to Province- 
town where my own folks can get some 
good of it.” 

There are men here who sailed the 
Annie Perry, queen of the fleet, who was 
submarined in the last war when the 
Germans felt our supply of fish was im- 
portant enough to decimate the fishing 
fleet off the Newfoundland Banks. They 
are sinking the big trawlers off the 
Georges banks today but the smaller ves- 
sels of Provincetown aren’t worth a tor- 
pedo—yet. 

Provincetown was one of the great 
whaling ports. The whalers picked up 
Portuguese at the Azores when they were 
short a hand or two. In the days when 
the brutality of the whalers was so great 
that it was difficult to get Yankees to sail 
with them more and more sailors from 
other countries were recruited. The New 
England whalers of the later days were 
as cruel as some of the older ones. One 
of the New Bedford captains gave a 
party for an Eskimo village on the west 
coast, and when the men woke up from 
the party, they found that all their wives 
had been kidnapped, and a revenue cutter 
chased the kidnappers for two years. 

When salt fish was making Province- 
town the richest town per capita in Mas- 


- sachusetts the Portuguese fishermen took 


GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


These Portuguese children are taking a lesson in geography un- 
der the tutelage of Sister Mary Avonzo at a parochial school 


in New Bedford. 


AT THE RACE POINT COAST GUARD STATION 


These Coast Guardsmen who patrol the waters around Cape Cod are all sons 
of parents from Portugal. Most of these men’s fathers were fishermen who 
Coastal protection could be in no better 
a splendid job to help the United Nations 
the war. 


A typical Portuguese fisherman, this 

man has worked hard and danger- 

ously all his life. He is ready to be- 
gin his well earned retirement. 


John Enos is forty and he came to 
the United States from Portugal 
twenty years ago. His specialty is 


lobster fishing. 


taught their sons the ways of the sea. 
hands than theirs and they are doing 
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over. When sixty-six vessels, schooners of the “Captain 
Courageous” type, sailed out of Provincetown in the late eighties, 
most of their captains were Portuguese. The Portuguese were 
to rule fishing in Provincetown ever after that. They brought 
to that austere little New England town a Latin warmth and 
gaiety. In the days of the great schooner-trawlers, each vessel 
had its band. These bands strolled the streets singing, and 
Portuguese dances were introduced. 

Provincetown has always been a training ground for coast 
guard men. You have only to watch the children on any beach 
to know why this is so. You can see them at four or five, tug- 
ging big dories down to the water, and rowing off with the 
assurance of mature sailors. 

The strong, tough, half-grown boys you see on beach and 
wharf are the stuff from which commandos are made. They 
have lived with adventure and grown up with stories of ad- 
venture and danger since their nursery days. So boys in Prov- 
incetown go to war as naturally as they go fishing. More than 
four hundred are now in the Navy, the Merchant Marine or the 
Marines. : 

Boys home for a few days tell of having been on a convoy to 
Murmansk or delivering cargoes up the Red Sea, or of trips to 
Australia or Iceland. 

These men are the same kind of men as the English trawlers 
who helped at Dunkirk. They are like the Norwegian fishermen 
who run their boats out of Norway. They have a long heritage 
of adventure and danger. The Portuguese fished in American 

waters long before the Pilgrims ever 
came. When the first great naviga- 
TALES OF THE SEA tors touched Newfoundland they re- 
A group of Portuguese ported that the native word for cod- 
fishermen spin yarns of fish was blacalau. The Portuguese 
another day for a young- : 
er member of their craft. ad been there Arsh an@wcinictened ines 
in a Provincetown sup- codfish in Portuguese. 
ply store. In the fore- 
ground is the model of 


a trawler. 24 
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‘his sinister figure takes the part of a devil- 
_ dancer in one of the Peruvian fiestas. 
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BEBELOW the equator in the winter months from June to November it is fiesta 
time in the west coast republics of Peru and Bolivia. While Americans are 
enjoying their vacations the people of these countries are gathering in towns and 
villages to honor the saints, both pagan and Christian. Their fiestas present a 
fascinating picture of the ancient days in the South American hemisphere where 
the culture, the legends and the customs are so strongly influenced and molded 
by the old Inca and conquistador civilizations. 

The Peruvian Indian inaugurates the winter season on June 24 with what the 
Government has officially proclaimed as the “Dia del Indio,” or the ‘Day of the 
Indian.” This is a significant acknowledgment of the important role this group 
plays in the republic famous for its silver. 

Actually the Dia del Indio is a festival that could be called the “Feast of St. 
John,” for it is on this Saint’s day that the fiesta reaches its highest pitch. The 
celebrations, which last a week, are held on the Pampas de Amancaes, so named 
from the yellow flowers which carpet the plains and hillsides at this time of the 
year, casting a bright yellow glow over the entire scene. It is to this spot that 
thousands of Indians come from the remote villages, dressed in their most showy 
tribal costumes ; in addition there are hundreds of spectators from Lima. 

To an outsider it may seem curious that Indians should celebrate “St. John’s 
Day,” but that is part of the enigma of South America, part of the strange mix- 
ture of old-world traditions mingled with the Indians’ native legends. However, 
this fiesta has a long history, being first celebrated in pre-Columbian times, when 
the wide plain of the pampas served as the stage; and the surrounding hills that 
run into the steep sides of the Andes were used as an amphitheater. 

Then during Spanish colonial days, when the Viceroy Amat ruled in Pizarro’s 
Palace and his beloved mistress, the mestiza dancer La Perricholi, was the toast 
of all Peru, the spectators continued to crowd the pampas, riding out to the 
plains in caleches or balancins, while the viceroy and his lady rode in a gold and 


ALL SAINTS DAY IN CUZCO 


On All Saints Day in Cuzco, Peru, the ancient stronghold of the Incas, there are 
elaborate religious processions. Here is the image of the Virgin Mary of the 
Rosary. 


scarlet chariot. The knights were mounted 
on horses with harnesses flashing silver 
and with velvet trappings studded with 
jewels. 

Amidst this vast array of wealth and 
class power, the Indians arrived, as they 
do today, on foot, but even then they 
wore their most colorful costumes. 

The picture has changed only slightly. 
Today motor cars have replaced the 
coaches and prancing steeds, and the 
arena in the pampas has a grandstand 
which has been set up for the perform- 
ance. But the show itself—the music, 
the dances and the costumes—is the same 
as those presented many centuries ago. 

This curious part-pagan, part-Chris- 
tian spectacle is most impressive at 
night, for then the natural arena, formed 
by slopes studded with the golden tints 
of the amancaes blossoms, is lighted with 
flares, torches and primitive lanterns 


which cast a flickering, eerie light over 
the scene. 

In this almost uncanny setting fan- 
tastically garbed natives dance the an- 


cient steps of the zamacueca or marinera. 
Native musicians draw from harps and 
guitars, harmoniums, cuenas and drums 
the sensuous strains of melodies born in 
the heart of the African jungles and in 
aboriginal Indian villages, music that 
lends itself to the magic of the night, and 
stirs the emotions of the participants and 
onlookers. 

Simultaneously, on the edge of the 
crowd, charcoal fires glow through the 
blackness, exuding the exotic fumes of 
native dishes, highly seasoned with spices 
and garlic, while buxom Indian women 
serve the delicacies. Among these fiesta 
favorites are: escabeche, meat or fish 
rolled in meal and cooked with all sorts 
of spices and covered with a sour sauce; 
the huevos a la huancaina, eggs cooked 
in native style; pato a la chiclayana, a 
highly seasoned duck dish; and maga- 
morra, a dish not unlike our spoon pud- 
ding made with corn meal. 

Along with these hearty and _thirst- 
provoking tidbits such native drinks as 
pisco, chichua and magapan are served 


to add zest to the occasion. Then as the — 


chichua, the most potent native drink, 
makes its round among the performers, © 
the music grows more emotional, the | 
dancing more primitive, and the whole — 
festival gains momentum until, on the 
eighth day, it finally comes to a grand — 
aie in the small hours of Sunday 
morning, 

Bier that the Pampas of Amancaga 
settle down again to another twelve 


+) 


months of silence, rarely interrupted ex- | 
cept by the braying of a stray donkey in 7 


search of grass, or the whirring wings of 
a bird seeking food. 

A few days later, and further sour 
the Peruvian capital, Lima, honors the 
first American to be canonized. This is 
the Fiesta de Santa Rosa. 

“Dear little Santa Rosa” is one of the 
most beloved of religious figures and on 
her feast day her silver image is carried 
in veneration through Lima’s streets. All 
the people in them kneel in prayer and 
women scatter rose-petals \on the proces- 
sion from the ancient overhanging bal- 
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Peruvian Indians resembles the 
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| the ancient musical instruments 
| 

pipes of Pan. 


ONOR OF SANTA ROSA 


‘the most spectacular of all 
American fiestas is held an- 
jin Lima in honor of Santa 

the first American to be 
| canonized. 


The man who blows this conch shell 
wears the typical Peruvian hat and cape. 


conies. For two days the capital resounds 
to music and laughter, and people dance 
to the rhythm of the marimera, most typi- 
cal of Peruvian folk dances. Altogether 
there’s an extraordinary mixture of piety 
and joy in the ceremony. 

The woman who became the saint hon- 
ored by this fiesta was Isabel de Oliva, 
born in Lima in 1586. Although chris- 
tened “Isabel” she soon came to be 
known as “Rosita,” little Rose, because 
of her own great beauty and her love of 
the flower she was said to resemble. Early 
in life “Rosa” decided to become a nun, 
but because of the disapproval of her 
parents she relinquished the idea of en- 
tering a convent. Nevertheless, she 
donned the Dominican robes and lived 
the life of a nun in her own home. 

From her earliest childhood she de- 
voted her life to the ill and the unfor- 
tunate, and even during her lifetime she 
came to be looked upon as a saint by the 
residents of Lima. More than half a 
century after Rosa’s death, at the age of 
thirty-one, this girl was canonized by 
Pope Clemente X, who not only declared 
her a saint but also “principal and uni- 
versal patron not only of Lima and Peru, 
but of all and every province, kingdom, 
island and region of terra firma in all 
America, the Philippines and the Indies.” 

So each year, during this festival, the 
silver statue of Santa Rosa which sur- 
mounts her shrine is taken from the 
church of Santo Domingo and carried 
in state through the streets of Lima to 
the great cathedral. The statue and other 
relics of the saint are borne on a bier 
that is a veritable garden of roses. And 
at the head of the procession of several 
hundred worshippers are priests intoning 
prayers, white-robed children singing 
hymns, men and women in purple robes 
carrying lighted candles—while all traffic 
is suspended along the route. 

And here again, as in all South Ameri- 
can fiestas, the saints are feasted in the 


This native Bolivian is attired in the 
costumes the will wear at the festival in 
Copacabana. 


most literal sense of the word. On every 
side street along the route through Lima 
stalls are set up, where native delicacies 
are sold. Chicha, that powerful native 
drink made from Indian corn, flows free- 
ly down throats parched with singing. ~ 
And at night, in the back streets of the 
capital, natives dance the marinera. 

Now we come to the most important 
fiesta held on the South American con- 
tinent, one to which thousands of pil- 
grims make their way over the highlands 
of Peru and Bolivia. 

In the skytop republic of Bolivia there 
is an unobtrusive little village that dur- 
ing the month of November steps into 
the religious spotlight for one of the most 
brilliant and colorful pageants to be seen 
anywhere. This is the village of Copa- 
cabana, the ‘““Oberammagau of Bolivia,” 
resting on the southeastern shore of Lake 
Titicaca, the highest navigable lake in 
the world. Here is held the fiesta in 
honor of the Holy Lady of Copacabana 
whose gorgeously-costumed and _ richly- 
jeweled image rests in a casement of 
solid silver in a small Christian shrine 
near the site of one of the most famous 
Inca shrines. The village of Copacabana 
is about one hundred miles from the 
Bolivian capital of La Paz. Situated at 
12,000 feet elevation in the Andes, La 
Paz lies at the bottom of a three-mile- 
wide basin. The city, with its 150,000 
population, is centered, Latin-fashion, 
around the Plaza Murillo, where are lo- 
cated imposing buildings that include the 
cathedral, still under construction and 
having already passed its hundredth year 
of building; and the national palace, con- 
gress hall and a leading hotel. Radiating 
from the plaza are wide avenues crossed 
by steep staircase-like streets that run up 
to the heights where the residential sec- 
tion known as Sopocache is located. On 
Commercio and Sopocache streets are 
shops and stores which sell everything 
from German chocolates to the finest of 
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furs, vicuna skins and alpaca. And at La Paz is the 
highest golf course in the world, balanced on the edge of 
the titanic plateau and presenting scenic views beyond] 
description. i 

Scattered throughout the city are charming residences, 


signs. Other buildings built in the Spanish style are the 
old churches, the most interesting of which is the Church 
of San Francisco, built in 1547. Campanile bells ring 
almost continually and always and everywhere are fra- 9 
grant flowers. 

About three-quarters of the city’s population is com- 
posed of Indians (full-blooded Aymaras) and Cholos 
who are half-Indian and half-Spanish. These people are 
found in the dark stalls lining the streets. Some of them 
are native shopkeepers selling llama skins, pottery, blan- 
kets and replicas of Inca relics carved from bone, fan-| 


In their dances and eeremonials the Indians of the Peruvian tastically dressed dolls and empty bottles for chicha. 

uplands use a wide variety of costumes. The men in white Others ‘sit’ om the Sidewalic ane spin, cn bale easiss le 

masks represent the Spanish conquerors: the other men, ; : : Ta ; , 
rhe dnc little open fires, while llamas, laden with rice and coffee, 


parade by disdainfully. The Cholas usually appear in a 
dozen or more bright-hued, billowing skirts, and the men 
in stiff derbylike hats and highly-colored ponchos, their 
cheeks bulging with the inevitable coca leaves which they 
all chew. a 

Beneath this fairytale city a river roars its way through 
rich valleys laden with oranges and bananas, while above 
the valley loom the mountains believed by the Indians to 
contain the gold buried by the Incas when the Spaniards 
arrived. 

Stepping outside of La Paz the same romantic atmos- 
phere pervades the countryside. We are mentioning these 
points because they all contribute so strongly to the blend- 
ing of the old and the new in the hearts of a mestizo 
group of people. A six-mile motor drive from the capital 
leads to a charming suburb one thousand feet below the 
city in a valley where the temperature is warmer and the 
flowers grow more riotously than in the city. This spot 
is particularly beautiful at sunset, when crags and pin- 
nacles are silhouetted in deep colors against a backdrop 
formed by the famous IIlimani, Illampu and other snow- 
crested peaks. 

Now going on to Lake Titicaca where the fiesta of the 
Holy Lady of Copacabana is held, we find a lake almost 
as large as an inland sea. The lake is especially famous 
a! Riera © Sake ey Se eel ce, ee for its wonderful sunrises and sunsets, the gorgeous 
These Tadiaan: are atoeay ‘a traditional dance in the moun: seventy-five mile panorama of mountain vistas it presents 

tains near Lima. and the sailboats made of reeds in which the Indians 
carry their produce back and forth between Peru and 
Bolivia. Nearby are the pre-Inca ruins of Tiahuanaco 
which are believed by the Indians to have been the home 
of the Creator-God, Veracocha. 

A little way off over the three-mile high mountains 
and down into the valley on the eastern side to Chulumani } 
is Yungas, an isolated region of deep fertile valleys and 
towering mountain spurs, hemmed in by dense forests 
and the high Cordillera. The inhabitants here are largely : 
Indian and mestizos who, fairly well-advanced, are en- P 
gaged in agriculture, the tending of flocks and herds, and 
the marketing of forest produce. 

This little excursion into the outskirts of La Paz and 
nearby Copacabana gives an idea of the type of people 
who attend the fiesta and of the mysticism that influences 
their lives. If one goes further to the rich mining towns 
of Potosi, Oruro and Uyuni a still better idea can be had 
of the country’s vast wealth, of the aloofness of the na- 
tives, and of the mingled powers of old gods and new. 

The village of Copacabana is not far from the Island 
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The marinera is one of the most popular as well as one of 
the most exotic of Peruvian dances. These youngsters began 


of the Sun, where, according to legend, 
__ the Sun God brought into being two chil- 
dren, Manco Capac and Mama Oclla, 


who, after following the diety’s many 


strange commands, finally founded Cuz- 
eo as the capital of an empire made up 


of Indian tribes living in the highlands 
over which Manco Capac ruled as the 
first Inca, with his sister-wife, Mama 
Oclla, as his coya, or queen. 

This historic town, locked in the 
Andes, has been for more than four hun- 
dred years a celebrated shrine dedicated 
to Our Lady of Copacabana. And each 
year the fiesta draws thousands of pil- 
grims to the village. There have been so 
many visitors, in fact, that the chapel 
which shelters the Virgin soon became 
too small to accommodate the worship- 
pers and a much larger one was built. 

Many of these worshippers are from 
the upper classes of Perttvian and Boliv- 
ian cities who, more or less, go into re- 
treat upon arriving in Copacabana, stay- 
ing quietly at the comfortable inns, prav- 
ing, fasting, or appearing on the streets 
only occasionally to visit the shrines or 
to witness the processions. 

But most of the celebrants are Indians 
from the scores of little villages scattered 
around the lake. Some come on foot. 
Others travel by lake in their homemade 
balsas, the little sailboats made entirely 
of reeds. They come in family groups, 
carrying musical instruments, wearing 
elaborate costumes and bringing enough 
supplies to last them for at least a week. 
These Indians pay homage to their ma- 
donna with dances, processions and much 
feasting and song—celebrations in which 
present-day Christian ceremonies are 
oddlv blended with ancient tribal rites. 

The costumes are impressive. The 
male Indians of one tribe may wear rich- 
ly embroidered jackets and velvet knee 


breeches ; those of another may be in cos- 


tumes made almost entirely of marvel- 
ously tooled silver with wide girdles 
mounted with spreading wings of silver. 
Others wear circular headdresses made 
of slender strips of wood with paper 
streamers, giving the effect of huge 
feather tires. 

The women of these tribes are also 
gorgeously outfitted. Some are gay in 
exquisitely embroidered boleros, with 
several bright-hued swinging skirts and 
high boots of velvet and lace. Their hats 
are shaped like men’s derbies and their 
jewelry is finely wrought gold and pearls. 
Together thesé Indian women and men 
dance while musicians accompany them 
with tunes handed down from Inca days. 
plaved on handmade drums, reed 
whistles and pipes o’pan. 


The high point of the celebration 


‘comes when the procession forms which 
is to take the madonna from her shrine 


and carry her with imposing pomp and 
ceremony around the village square. The 
madonna, the richest found in any South 
American shrine, is carved from wood. 
The statue is life-size and dressed in a 
beautiful jeweled costume with a long 
flowing robe of blue and silver brocade. 
A crown of pure gold and a staff of sil- 
ver studded with pearls complete the 
costume. This image is borne on a litter 
at the head of the procession, followed 
by great throngs of people, singing and 
chanting devoutly and carrying incense. 
The original of the image of the Holy 
Lady of Copacabana, according to leg- 
end, was carved by the Inca, Tito Yupan- 
qui, who became a fervent Christian and 
desired to convert his people. One day, 
it is said, he found a piece of wood float- 
ing on Lake Titicaca, and since no trees 
grew near the lake, there seemed no way 
to account for the wood’s presence except 
as a sign from Heaven. Claiming to be 
divinely inspired, the Inca, who was 
neither artist nor sculptor, carved the 
exquisite figure from the wood, and this 
figure later came to be known as the 
Holy Lady of Copacabana. And _ this 
madonna, which was greatly revered by 
the Inca and his followers, was believed 
to possess all sorts of magical powers. 
It became the object, however, of much 
strife and was moved from one shrine to 
another, until finally it was kept at the 
little Chrisian shrine of Copacabana. 


REED BOATS OF THE ANDES 


On Lake Titicaca, which is almost as 
large as an inland sea, the Indians use 
sail boats made of reeds to carry their 
produce back and forth between Bolivia 
and Peru. 


This shrine has long been one of the 
most inaccessible in the world, for here 
around Lake Titicaca the mountains are 
three and four miles high, prohibiting 
any vehicle except mule teams from mak- 
ing the trip down from Bolivia to the 
coast. The old perilous trip, before the 
advent of the railroads, recalls the or- 
deals the Spanish conquerors must have 
gone through in transporting their fabu- 
lous quantities of gold and silver, taken 
from the rich mines of Bolivia, to the 
royal coffers in Spain. The old journey 
used to require several weeks, but today 
the railroads have conquered the moun- 
tains by tunneling through the great 
peaks and swinging their steel tracks by 
bridge across the deep ravines. 

Even today to see Copacabana isa 
remarkable experience. It is like a chap- 
ter taken from history, and it provides 
the visitor with valuable and stimulating 
knowledge of the religious and social 
traditions of South America. 


THE SILVER MOUNTAIN OF POTOSI 


Potosi in Bolivia is one of the highest cities 
in the world. Seen through the portal above 
is the famous mountain which for many 
centuries provided imperial Spain with vast 
quantities of silver and which today is pro- 
ducing a far more valuable product—tin. 
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jingling in their pockets. Pesos} 
Pesos! The magic word to those who 
never had any of their own. ‘Dam- 
mit!’ I’d yell at ’em, ‘forget about the 
pesos and get to work in your own 
fields and tend your sheep’.” 

Again the old doctor’s mood 
changed and a gentle smile played on 
his face. “Of course you can guess 
what happened. I hurt their feelings. 
Sure, I know. Herding sheep was 
no longer the fine, honorable thing 
they used to think it was. 

“They used to think it was such a 
great thing to go off for days and 
weeks by yourself, away over the 
hills, alone with your own sheep and 
a little flute. 

“Look at some of ’em now, hang 
‘em. Living eight, ten to a room. 
And sometimes in rags. Sunk so low 
.. . Look at ’em! Maybe you don’t 
see ‘em as I do, because you can’t 
look around and say, for instance, 
‘Hello, ain’t that Juan Romero I 
used to know up at Vallecitos who 
owned a thousand sheep?’ and see 
a poor devil dodge off and pretend 
he doesn’t recognize you. Because 
he’s too proud. But I knew him, and 
lots of others like him, and I’d like 
to wring the necks of some fellers I 
know who dangled temptation under 
their very noses till they lost their 
last sheep and even the last half 
acre of land. And to think that sort 
of thing is still going on! 

“Poverty is terrible on morale. 
When you look at a man, and say, 
“Why can’t he try to look neat?’ 
maybe I agree with you, and again 
maybe I remember how even their 
pride finally broke in some of ’em, 
and how after that, well, they just 
let things slide. 

“Indian blood? I wouldn’t say they 
didn’t some of ’em have it way back, 
but up in the northern and central 
parts of the state, you can take it 
from me they’re mostly Spanish. Any- 
how, what’s wrong about Indian 
blood? Is it better to be an Indian 
than part Indian? 

“Oh, yes, the Penitentes. Well, 
some say they’re political and some 
say they aren’t, but I've known Peni- 
tentes who were Republicans and 
Penitentes who were Democrats. 
How the padre used to rave and 
rant about them! One night he came 
to me, all out of breath. ‘It’s those 
Penitentes again,’ he almost screamed 
at me. ‘They promised me solemnly 
they wouldn’t have any more_pro- 
cessions, and I hear they’re going to 
have one tonight’. 

“Nothing would do but that I 
should go with him to a place be- 
hind a fence where we could peek 
out along a lane where he'd heard 
they'd pass. After a long wait we saw 
the lights of lanterns, and there they 
came. First there came a feller blow- 
ing a demoniacal, shrieking noise on 
a fife, a weird sort of sound that 
made your spine shiver. Then came 
some men holding big lanterns. They 
were followed by two men with 
hoods over their heads. These two 
were stripped to the waist and wore 
only a pair of white calico pants. 
They were beating themselves over 
the back with long whips with thorns 
on the end of them. The whips 
whistled in the air and then there 
was a thud, and a sort of uh! from 
the men as they tugged up and for- 
ward on the thorns to make them 
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dig into the flesh. Every few steps 
they repeated this. God! the backs 
of the white pants were dark with 
blood. More lanterns, and then a 
man staggered slowly forward, 
dragging a heavy cross. A cross so 
big you wouldn’t think any one man 
could possibly drag it. It was onto 
that the poor fool of a fanatic was 
to be bound with ropes cutting into 
his fiesh and left to stand for a long 
time. Well, following the poor devil 
with the cross came some solemn 
men, and behind them some fifty or 
sixty of the villagers, singing hymns 
in a monotonous sort of moan. 

“The padre was nearly crazy. 
‘They promised me! They promised 
me!’. he wailed. ‘But now I’ve 
caught them, Wait till I tell them 
what I think of them next Sunday!’ 

“Well, the Penitentes were pretty 
numerous, especially in the moun- 
tains. When I examined a man, 
likely as not I’d see long scars on 
his back. Over half of ’em. But I 
just pretended not to see. Maybe the 
Penitentes have political significance, 
after all. Sort of self-protection idea. 
I don’t know.” 

“What's the solution of the Span- 
ish-American problem?” 

The old doctor shrugged his 
shoulders and sighed. “Some say edu- 
cation. Maybe, for some. But it 
depends upon what kind. What’s the 
use of educating those who are very 
poor when there ain’t enough jobs 
to go around in New Mexico? The 
state is poor, you see, and the tax 
income is very low for such a big 
state. And jobs are scarce. To tell 
you the truth, the Spanish-Americans 
are worse off than the Indians. The 
Indian may not be any too well off— 
and I ain’t one to say he is—but at 
least he’s got some federal aid and 
hospitals.” 

“The way to help these people is 
to help ’em stay on their poor little 
acres and get what they can out of 
"em, Otherwise you break down what 
courage and pride they have left. 
The only way to help ’em is to show 
’em how to make the most of what 
they got, and to be proud of it. 

“They've got so they say, ‘God will 
provide for us.’ But God helps him 
who helps himself, and so it’s wrong 
to lure ’em off what little scraps of 
land they have left. 

“I’m sorry I’ve talked on like this. 
But when you start an old man off 
on his memories, you got to kind of 
expect he'll make the most of the 
chance. And I guess I did. 

“I almost forgot. There’s a modest 
little fiesta at the church of Cristo 
Rey tonight, up in Canyon Road. 
Why don’t you go?” 

Canyon Road is a fashionable out- 
lying section of Santa Fe, where 
artists and wealthy Easterners live, 
but on the way there you have to 
pass through a quarter of miserable 
red adobe huts. 

In a square of this quarter stands 
the adobe church of Cristo Rey. 
That night there were piles _ of 
kindling wood stacked at intervals 
on each side of the little dirt streets 
leading to the square, and before the 
church were larger piles. 

“The piles of pifion wood will make 
bonfires or lwmuinarias,’ said a by- 
stander. “The procession is at seven.” 

All along the edge of the roof of 


the church shone glistening lanterns. 
They were humble little paper bags, 
about one third filled with sand, and 
in the sand candles had been planted. 
Here and there crackling bonfires 
began to blaze, casting red glows on 
the people hurrying into the church. 

Promptly at seven the church bell 
began to toll, the doors of the church 
swung open, and the chanting of 
young voices echoed within. The 
aroma of the gayly flaming pifion 
logs filled the air like incense, and 
their flares opened holes of light in 
the night. 

From the doors of the church 
emerged a group of choir boys, 


singing, One of them held aloft a 
cross, and behind him proudly strode 
another, carrying a large American 
flag. 


Then, between dancing lights of 
luminarias, there came a long dow 
line of the parishioners, some with 
shoes, some without, some fairly well 
dressed, some in overalls. Q 

There came a line of tiny girls 
babbling Spanish and carrying la 
bouquets of bright flowers, ane 
after them, closing the procession, 
came a group of white-robed priests, 
carrying a plaster image of Cristo 
Rey. 
The bell of the church kept tollin 
as the procession wound along over a 
dirt road around a hill. It progressed 
slowly along the rough street, be- 
tween rows of pungent pifion fires. 


the church of Cristo Rey had for- 
gotten their ills. p 


* * * 


The yucca is the state flower of New Mexico and it frequently grows to 
magnificent proportions. 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing a special double selection as its 


mew quarterly publications. The first of 
these two books is Wings Over America 
_ by Harry Bruno with a special introduc- 


tion by Major Alexander P. de Seversky. 


~The second is The Unconquered by 


Robert Carse. 
Wings Over America will introduce to 


‘our members one of our outstanding avia- 


tion authorities who, as Major de Sever- 
sky says, “has done not merely a noble 
but a profoundly necessary thing in pay- 
ing tribute to America’s aviation pio- 
neers.” 

The most thrilling chapters in the his- 


tory of aviation have been written by 


Americans. A nation of pioneers, it was 


inevitable that we should win supremacy 


in the air. Beginning with the Wright 
brothers, we developed such outstanding 
aviators as Lincoln Beachey, Glenn Cur- 
tis, Billy Mitchell, Lindbergh, Wiley 
Post, Frank Hawke, and those master 
pilots and technicians who established 
the great commercial airlines that have 
ringed the hemisphere. 

Wings Over America is the stirring 
saga of American aviation from the fra- 
gile plane that soared so bravely above 


_ the sands at Kitty Hawk to the flying 


fortress, the giant stratoliner, and the 
globe-girdling clipper ships of Pan- 
American Airways. Here is the record 
of courageous experimentation during the 
first decade of flying, of the rapid prog- 
ress during the first World War, of the 
first trans-oceanic flights which did far 
more to advance aviation than we rea- 
lize today, and of our superb commercial 
airlines. 

Harry Bruno has grown up _ with 
American aviation and with its heroes. 
As one of the six original Quiet Birdmen, 
and as today’s foremost aviation publicist, 
he has first-hand knowledge of every 
memorable and spectacular event in the 
development of America’s aerial power. 

Today a book of this kind has special 
significance. The future of our country 
depends on the mastery of the air. Cap- 
tain Colin P. Kelly, Jr., General James 
H. Doolittle, Lieutenant Edward H. 
O’Hare and many of their courageous 
comrades have proved to us that we will 


achieve this mastery. But while we honor . 


these heroes let us not forget the men 


who made their achievements possible. 


Wings Over America is a tribute to these 
men. It is a tribute not alone to the 
Wright brothers, Glenn Curtiss, Billy 
Mitchell, Admiral Byrd and other avia- 
tors with whose activities we are all fa- 
miliar but to many audacious men whose 
achievements have been obscured. Harry 
Bruno knew most of these fliers and in 
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this book he describes vividly their amaz- 
ing exploits. Here are men who were 
frequently regarded as crazy barn- 
stormers, stunt fliers and thrill chasers 
but who made invaluable contributions 
to aviation that laymen have never fully 
appreciated. Here is a partial list of 
the roll of honor:— 

Calbraith Perry Rodgers, the man who 
flew across the continent in 1911 and 
one of the outstanding aviators of pre- 
war America ... Jimmy Taylor, the un- 
assuming, little-known flying genius who 
for twenty years was one of America’s ace 
test pilots .. . Lincoln Beachey, a great 
exhibition pilot who made tests that 
saved thousands of lives Vernon 
Castle, a brilliant war aviator who is best 
remembered as a dancer ... Roscoe 
Turner, a speed demon with a useful 
purpose ... Clifford Henderson, the Bar- 
num of aviation who did more than any 
aviator except Lindbergh to attract Amer- 
ican attention to flying ...C. M. Keys, 
father of America’s commercial avia- 
tion . . . Charles Lanier Lawrence, the 
man chiefly responsible for the air cooled 
engine . . . Arch Hoxsey, Frank Coffyn, 
Bud Mars, Juan Trippe, Floyd Odlum, 


Glenn Martin, C. W. Kerwood, Arthur ~ 


Ennis, Harry F. Guggenheim, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, Inglis Uppercu, and scores of 
others. These Americans gambled their 
necks, their brains and their money— 
that aviation might grow. 

How many of these names do you re- 
member? And do you recall the days 
in which they were writing history in the 
sky? This book recreates vividly their 
amazing exploits. It is a superb story of 
audacity and it is a book rich in intimate 
anecdotes, some startling, some luminous, 
all fascinating. Here are facts about 
Lindbergh which will explain his bril- 
liant and enigmatic career. Here is a 
graphic record of the case of Billy 
Mitchell and his sensational court mar- 
tial. Here, in short, are a multitude of 
absorbing tales about these reckless, fear- 
less experimenters who risked their lives 
time and again to realize the oldest 
dream of man—the conquest of the air. 

Wings Over America contains a special 
sixty-four page picture section with over 
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a hundred photographs. This section is 
a book in itself, an informal pictorial 
history of American aviation with rare 
pictures never printed anywhere before. 

Our second and bonus selection for 
this quarter, The Unconquered, is as 
timely and significant in its field as 
Wings Over America is in its. 

On Europe’s invisible battlefront one 
of the most heroic struggles of this war 
is taking place. 

Despite terrific reprisals courageous 
Czech patriots sabotage great munitions 
works, burn factories, destroy important 
blue-prints, derail trains, and create 
havoc with the German war effort. In 
the living hell that is Poland a boldly 
organized secret service fights with a 
ferocity which costs the Nazi military 
machinery vital equipment. Along the 
fjords and in the forests of Norway civi- 
lian spies risk their lives to get vital in- 
formation about enemy movements, 
guerrillas harass Quislings and Nazis 
alike. Denmark poisons German food 
supplies and wrecks means of communi- 
cation and transport. Draja Mikhailo- 
vitch of Yugoslavia with an army of 
100,000 men, carries on an open war- 
fare that crack mechanized Navi divi- 
sions have been unable to crush. In Hol- 
land, Austria, France, Belgium and 
Greece similar combats are being waged. 


The Unconquered is the story of an in- 
domitable fight for freedom in _ these 
times. Mr. Carse has based his book on 
the latest available data gathered from 
the governments in exile, from refugees 
who have recently escaped from occupied 
countries, from the secret bulletins of 
Europe’s underground press, from letters 
and documents that have been smuggled 
to the allied countries by people who 
were willing to risk their lives that the 
world might know the truth. All of this 
material has been sifted and integrated 
in fictional form so that the significance 
of the most dramatic conflict of our 
era is presented in the terms of the 
men, the women and even the children 
who are fighting today with such amaz- 
ing courage. This is a book to give us 
confidence, a book of affirmation, a book 
to give us hope for the future. 

It is with considerable satisfaction that 
we offer our members these two fine 
books. 

Wings Over America is a volume of 
328 pages with a jacket in full color, an 
index and the magnificent pictorial sup- 
plement we have already mentioned. 

The Unconquered is a volume of 225 
pages with a jacket in color. Together 
these two books are one of the most 
generous offers we have been able to 
make to our members. Those who are 
interested in securing this special double 
selection at the special membership price 
may secure details by writing to the 
Secretary. 
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strength. The boys who held the pole, 
which waved about like a straw in a 
gale, fought frantically to steady it. 
All was in uproar. The air echoed 
with shouts and with the pounding 
of that great body back and forth 
over the sands, while the Djukas 
strove to keep it away from a stump 
or snag or anything that would pro- 
vide a tail hold. A band of howler 
monkeys added their unearthly 
screams to the tumult. 

One muscular boy snatched up a 
loose rope and tossed its noosed end 
over the pole, slowly and jerkily ele- 
vating it. He ran in a crouching cir- 
cle, making a binding turn a foot or 
so below the snake’s head. The other 
boys surged back and forth, avoiding 
the sweep of the boa’s tail as best 
they could—one was knocked flat in 
the sand by a vicious slap of the tail, 
causing much laughter from the 
others. A second loop, farther down, 
was thrust around the pole, then a 
third loop was completed, and after 
several more the greatest part of the 
task was over. Loop after loop bound 
the snake to the pole until at last it 
was securely fastened. 

Two of the boys hoisted the pole 
on their shoulders and brought the 
boa to the canoe, laying it on the bot- 
tom. I sat with the slowly heaving 
body between my legs. 

I do not want to create the im- 
pression that the traveler will be 
lucky if he escapes being bitten, for 
many white men have lived all their 
lives in Suriname without once ex- 
periencing an attempt to strike by a 
snake. If the visitor will watch his 
step, wear boots for night prowling, 
and not jump over logs without 
knowing what is on the other side, 
he will probably get through safely 
enough, I saw so many snakes be- 
cause I was looking for them and 
went after them 

No, the trouble the visitor is more 
likely to find is in the insect world. 
He might as well make up his mind 
that if he is going into the jungle he 
will be the victim of enormous mos- 
quitoes, centipedes and scorpions—the 
latter growing to some four inches 
in length—and fleas, lice, ticks, flies 
and ants. 


The centipedes, which are often ten 
inches long, are fairly numerous, and, 
like scorpions, may cause a serious 
infection—or may give no trouble at 
all. There are also tarantulas and a 
number of other Guiana spiders. I 
have been bitten scures of times by 
spiders (the huts are full of them), 
but with little resulting pain or swell- 
ing. The bite of the giant, bird- 
catching Mygalia spider, a specimen 
that is sometimes ten inches across, 
is very painful, often proving serious. 
The army ant, which is an inch long, 
has a bite about as painful as the 
sting of a wasp or bee; the umbrella 
ant’s bite is not pleasant, and the fire 
ant is a devil. 


Among the most interesting forms 
of jungle life are the ants, intelligent 
and with well-ordered social groups. 
The march of the army ants is as 
well organized as that of a highly 
trained military body. They have 
scouts, captains and privates; the sol- 
diers are the ants that are larger 
than the others in the movement, al- 
though any of the species can bite; 
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HUNTING REPTILES IN DUTCH GUIANA 
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their nippers or mandibles are very 
large and strong, and extend out from 
their yellow heads threateningly. They 
start out in a horde of millions, and 
no living thing can halt them, for 
they follow a straight line toward an 
objective; if a hut lies in their path, 
they will clean it of vermin as it 
was never cleaned before. Spiders, 
cockroaches, lizards, wasps—all pests 
will disappear, eaten to the last bit, 
and the young or larvae are carried 
away. The ants do not escape un- 
scathed in their engagements with the 
other insects that dispute their pass- 
age. Many are wounded, losing legs 
or other parts, and these injured form 
a rear guard that staggers on after 
the main army. 


A form of Djuka punishment in 
earlier days was to bury an enemy or 
a convicted felon in the earth near 
an ant heap, leaving only his head 
above ground, A smear of honey 
across his face was all that was 
needed to complete the execution for- 
malities. In an almost unbelievably 
short time only a grinning white skull 
was left—not a shred of flesh—only 
bone—to indicate where once there 
had been a man. 


The grasshopper and the locust are 
other pests encountered in Suriname. 
Both are considered a table delicacy 
by the natives, being fried whole, cre- 
ating a rather pleasant odor, like that 
of frying chicken. I never tasted 
them, although I did try fried ants, 
which are faintly reminiscent of fish 
roe in taste. 


Cockroaches six inches long, flying 
cockroaches, biting cockroaches, tiny 
cockroaches the size of ants, cock- 
roaches of almost every color and 
fantastic shape, invade every hut and 
camp site. The visitor in Suriname 
might as well make up his mind that 
he will never be free of them once he 
has left civilization behind and gone 
into the jungle. The best he can hope 
for is to keep them out of the food 
and out of his hammock at night— 
they vie with the ants as nuisances, 
but eventually are accepted as part of 
existence and are paid little heed. 


All these are the forms of insect 
life that the chance traveler will en- 
counter and that will become a part 
of his daily life. He will also see 
thousands of butterflies of gorgeous 
coloring and great size—beetles that 
weigh as much as a quarter of a 
pound — such weird freaks as the 
foot-long ‘‘walking stick,’’ which, 
when still, looks exactly like a dead 
twig—the giant praying-mantis, and 
other species whose protective shape 
and coloration cover a wide range 
and may take the form of leaves, 
ferns or twigs. 


No story of the mammal, reptile 
and insect life in the Guianas should 
omit the vampire bats. I first met 
them in a post house on the river, 
where I was to sleep in a room that 
had long been unoccupied. They had 
made their nests in the mattress and 
pillows. I saw one when I first came 
into the room, but thought it only a 
small common bat and would have 
done nothing about it if the wife of 
the trader, following me with fresh 
sheets, had not glimpsed it fluttering 
about the rafters. She ran for a 
broom and killed it, and seemed 


greatly annoyed, poking her broom 
into corners, under the furniture and 
into the closet. I picked up the dead 
bat and looked at it. The wingspread 
was not over four or five inches and 
the body was like that of a very 
small mouse. There was a faint odor, 
as with all bats, and it was alive with 
vermin. I threw it out the window 
and would have forgotten the episode, 
had I not seen the uneasy look on the 
face of my host, who had come up 
to see what the noise was about. 
Upon questioning him I learned that 
it was a vampire bat, and that where 
one was found there were generally 
a great many more. He explained 
that they attacked human beings dur- 
ing sleep, their tiny needle-pointed 
teeth were not felt, and half a dozen 
might gorge themselves during the 
night. While no great loss of blood 
would result, there was always the 
danger of infection. 

Finally deciding we had found a 
lone specimen, my friends left and I 
went to bed. As I was dropping off 
to sleep I felt something on my leg 
like the bite of a cockroach, the mer- 
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est stinging sensation. I slapped a 
the spot, and the next minute was ou 
in the middle of the floor with my 
flashlight ‘on—a dozen bats swoope 
and fluttered in its rays. ; 
My yells brought my hosts, whe 
had a merry time swinging brooms 
We killed a dozen bats in all and ther 
began a systematic hunt for the ne 
which we located by tracing du 
found at slits in the mattress an 
pillows. We must have captured them 
all, for I neither saw nor felt any 
more—but I spent the night in 
chair. 
When I told the Djukas about 1€ 
episode the next day, they looked 
grave and explained it was a “bad 
sign’. Vampire bats were the serv 


those I had met were still serving the 
spirit of a dead witch doctor. If 
this were the case, the spirit might 


meet with misfortune that very day. 
However, the spirits must have been” 


buckeye I’d carried for years. No 
calamity or misfortune overtook us. 
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THE MACKENZIE RIVER VALLEY 


As civilization moves gradually toward the north increasing 
efforts are being made to exploit the abundant natural re- 


sources of the Mackenzie River Valley. 


In addition to its 


importance for strategic materials the Mackenzie River Valley 
may become a Northwest Passage for the cargo planes of the 


future, 


It will lead directly to Russia and China; it will be 


free from enemy planes and throughout its entire length it is 
practical, safe and convenient. 


yple and prejudices, too, going a 
“x way back into the past. 

ven in the midst of this, the new- 
fj and greatest holocaust, you step 
}) a garden in Georgetown that is 
it as it has been for a hundred 
irs or more. The box hedges are 
lher but they give off in the heat 
summer the same agreeable smell. 
je stones in the garden paths are 
rm a little smoother. But essen- 
Hy nothing is changed and that 
‘ss, often, for the people in the 
ydens and the furniture of their 
jids; late Louis Seize or, possibly, 
jidy Biedemeier. 

Likewise in government the gco- 
ic layers overlap. A boring, even 
superficial boring, will bring up 
reaucrats and functionaries out of 
aer epochs who are going through 
ir appointed rounds with,a firm 


Transportation is one of the most serious problems in the nation’s d 
workers are standing before the Office of Production Management waiting fo 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT—1942 
(Continued from page 12) 


Fussy little men go on making 
familiar motions, repeating rituals 
of government as though in so doing 
they could exorcise the awful threat 
of change. 

The surface of the city is hard, im- 
pervious. So much of the life that 
flows through it is obscured by the 
sterile, classical face that is turned to 
the world. Yet it is’ there, and close 
to the surface, with all the contrasts 
of dark and light of an ordinary city. 

In the spring and in the fall an old 
Negro woman sits on the steps of the 
Riggs bank at the corner of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Fifteenth Street, 
a short block from the White House. 
Besides her she has some violets if 
it is spring, a few sprays of holly 
or some small tight bunches of part- 
ridge berry in the fall. She never 
seems to make any effort to sell these 
wares. It is as though she had 
brought them along for her own quiet 
enjoyment. She sits in the sun look- 


‘growth of 


ing with peaceful indifference at the 
hard gray stone facade of the Treas- 
ury across the street while the furi- 
ous world streams noisily past. I 
have come to look for her there with 
the change of the seasons and to 
think of her as the other face of the 
city; the dark noisome slums that 
are so well hidden you never see 
them unless you go looking for them; 
the people, patient and submissive or 
darkly resentful, who come out of 
these warrens. 


Across from the White House is 
Lafayette Square which was once a 
pleasant, informal little park with 
crushed gravel paths, a pleasant over- 
shrubbery and Andrew 
Jackson on a horse in the middle of 
it. The New Deal changed all that. 
Walks boulevard wide were run 
through and new trees set out in 
checkerboard patterns. Gone was the 
air of bosky quiet. Yet in the two 


THE EVENING LINE-UP 


years that have intervened the green 
has grown up again. The big horse 
chestnuts survived the cataclysm and 
so did the flocks of pigeons and so 
did a rumpled, stained, old man who 
sits on a bench and feeds the birds. 


The city is unregenerate, chock full 
of reminders of other times in spite 
of the high wind that blows peri- 
odically down the avenue. So many 
reveilles have sounded and now this 
one has shattered the heavy air of 
the Potomac basin, louder and more 
compelling than any in the past. 


The decade that came after 1932, 
the Roosevelt decade, has been a 
period crowded with action. New 
public buildings, new men and women 
of many nations, in uniform and out 
of uniform, make the Washington 
of 1942, the Washington of the 
United Nations, different from all the 
other Washingtons which have gone 
before. 


capital during these strenuous days of war. These 
r street cars to take them home- 
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International News Service 


Next to the Stars and Stripes... 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 percent or More Employee Participation 
in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


Ir doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but wherever you see this flag 
you know that it spells Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. 
To everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has attained 90 percent 


or more employee participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . 


. that 


their employees are turning a part of their earnings into U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds regularly, every pay day, with the goal being 10 percent of 
the gross pay roll allotted to Bonds. 


You don’t need to be engaged 


in war production activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify. For facts about the Pay-Roll Savings Plan, write Treasury 
Department, Section D, 709 12th Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


DESIGNED FOR 
Cprvius fitieg 


A group of luxurious two 

and three room suites have 
M just been exquisitely fur- 
nished and decorated with 
smart, 1942 deluxe kitchen- 
ettes newly installed. 


Also, spacious suites of one 
to four rooms, furnished or 
not, some _ with — serving 
pantries, for permanent 
residence or for shorter 
periods. 


VENETIAN ROOM 


Smart Set Rendezvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
NOTABLE CUISINE . 
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BACKGROUND FOR WAR 
The White Man of the Orient 


Te Korean, Japan’s most abused 
victim, is “the white man of the 
Orient.” 


More than any other major far 
eastern people, says Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, the prevalent type of the 
Korean peninsula approaches some 
branches of the white race. 


The origin of the people, as is the 
case with most Oriental races, is 
obscure. They may have been part 
of some prehistoric northward mi- 
eration from northern India, or, more 
likely, from the large region of the 
Turcie peoples in central Asia. 


The ancient Korean became sub- 
merged in the Mongoloid peoples 
with which he made contacts and it 
is remarkable that so many Caucasian 
traces remain. Three major physical 
types have been observed. The first 
resemble the Chinese. This type is 
found in the Yellow Sea region 
nearest to China and is known to be 
of ‘Chinese origin. 


The second type is rather short, 
with swarthy skin and sparse beard. 
It is close to that of some of the 
original Siberians, 


The third type, which is in the 
large majority and may be considered 
typically Korean, is of somewhat 
larger stature with a light skin show- 
ing, especially in the young, ruddy 
color in the cheeks. Among the 
upper classes it is by no means un- 
common to meet an almost Alpine 
face with well cut features. Even 
light brown eyes are not unknown. 
All these point, Dr. Hrdlicka holds, 
to a strong Asiatic white strain in 
the Korean blood. These features 
are portrayed by scores of photo- 
graphs of Christian Koreans which 
he took while making an anthropolo- 
gical study of the people some years 
ago. 


An increasingly active interest in 
the history and former ways of life 
of this ancient land, for more than 
a quarter of a century the hapless 
victim of Japanese treachery and 
ruthlessness, is now apparent, say 
other Smithsonian anthropologists 
who have in their collections one of 
the finest collections of Korean arti- 
facts in the western world. 


Korea was long “The Hermit King- 
dom,” rigidly excluding outsiders. 
Thus it remained ethnologically one 
of the least known parts of the earth 
until well after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


The material culture of the country 
was already considerably deteriorated 
when it came first to the attention of 
Europeans. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the land was 
overrun by Japanese hordes and 
progress was brought to a standstill. 
Then came the policy of extreme iso- 
lationism which shut off progressive 
ideas from the outside. Added to 
these influences was the adoption of a 
form of Confucianism, which stulti- 
fied progress, and the growth of a 
caste system The castes were sharp- 
ly defined and of exceptional signifi- 
cance. First came the nobles. Just 
behind them was the middle class 
consisting of doctors, painters, in- 
terpreters, scribes and lower officials. 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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Then all who did manual labor w 
grouped in a third class which itse 
observed sharp distinctions, 1 
lowest rank was that of the butche 
and tanners, ¥ 


Enterprise was discouraged by u 
toward conditions, The great bu 
of the population were farmers, w 
had no incentive to raise more 
was needed for home consump 
Hence the primitive  agricult 
shown by the Smithsonian collectio 


Women, as among all Asiatic 
were in subordinate position. Exce 
for servants who went about bar 
headed, their faces were supposed al 
ways to be hidden. Those of th 
middle class when on the street use 


Shackled by these factors, Kore 
lagged behind in progress and pro 
an easy victim to the rank treache 
and rapaciousness of the Japanesi 
Nevertheless, Korean culture alway 
possessed much worthy of preserva- 
tion and survival. 


In character the Korean people are 
peaceful, undemonstrative, but brave 
and patient. Those who have been 
converted by missionaries make de- 
voted Christians, On the surface they 
are submissive to the brutal Japanese 
rule, but in their hearts hope firmly 
for a liberation. 


War and Science 


More than any other war in his- 
tory, it is obvious, the present con- 
flict involves nearly every aspect of 
nature. 


One day the precise identificatior 
of a Polynesian mosquito, anothet 
the language of a New Guinea moun: 
tain tribe, another the effects of 4 
narrow band of radiation wave 
lengths may be of vital significance 
in some phase of a struggle which 
involves accumulated knowledge a: 
well as guns, ships and manpower. 


The totality of the war effort is 
brought home daily to the War Com- 
mittee of the Smithsonian Institution 
who have recorded since Pearl Har- 
bor more than five hundred request: 
for information from war agencies 
covering almost the entire field of 
science. Many of the problems placec 
before the Smithsonian staff require 
days of research and involve explora- 
tion into some of the obscurest fields 
of science. 


This is the fourth major war in 
which the Institution has functioned 
as a scientific arm of the govern- 
ment. Previously it has had the task 
of developing new or improved mil- 
itary devices and devoting its. en- 
ergies to military specialties. The 
change, as shown by its records, is 
significant and far reaching. Every 
field of research is a war specialty. 


In peacetime the Institution has 
devoted itself to the advancement of 
fundamental knowledge much of 
which has had little practical signifi- 
cance at the moment, but which has 
constituted a secure foundation for 
practical developments, Without it 


many of them would have been im- 
possible. 


Can You aernity. This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 
ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you know whether the details are correct? Whether 


the correct fabrics and accessories have been used? 


Courtesy The Plaza Hotel 
Can You Decorate This Room? 
Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 
good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. It is the 


result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 


FIT YOUR HOME 


The Arts and Decoration Home 
Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion 


now in its 20th year, prepared by experts in 
their field, will give you mastery of home 
furnishing and decoration. 


It is designed for you, whether you desire 
merely the cultural value of knowing the 
art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 
practise interior decoration as a career, or, 
if you are already engaged in selling mer- 
chandise of lines allied with this profession, 
so you may broaden your field of activity 
through special knowledge. 

This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 
of furnishings and decoration, including 
period and modern furniture and design. 

By pleasant study periods at home, you 


READ THESE 


extracts from letters received from students: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 
nefits I have obtained from your course both culturally and 
uterially. My only regret is that I did not take up the 
urse earlier, since I have had to spend several hundred 
llars altering mistakes I could not possibly have made 
th the knowledge gained by the course.” 


“I take this opportunity to tell you that this course is 
nieged better and is presented in a more interesting man- 
_than any course for home study that I have ever taken 
seen. 


’ eS 
“Let me mention that I began the course merely as a 
Ip in home making. The interesting and clear manner in 
lich the course unfolded has given me instead a hobby of 
ramount interest.” 


“This course has been of the greatest value to me in plan- 
Fi 


1g our new home.’ 


* 
‘ sh to tell you how much I have enjoyed your course 


TO 


YOUR PERSONALITY 


and learn how in a series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied in 


the comfort of your own home. 


will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 
for yourself in your own home and for 
others—a striking and profitable way of 
using your artistic talent. 

Through this course, you will learn the 
details of historical styles such as Georgian, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 
Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and their combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and the 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes text 
books, color chart, fabric samples and a set 
of sixteen color plates showing successful 
interiors that are full of working sug- 
gestions. 


THE INFORMATIVE AND EN- 
TERTAINING LESSONS IN 


THE COURSE 
1. The Fixed Background. 


Il. Walls. 


III. Windows and Draperies. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 

VI. Color and Color Schemes. 

VII. Choice and Arrangement of Fur- 
niture. 

VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 

IX. Framing and Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the Apartment. . 

XII. and XIII. Historical Backgrounds. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restoration in 

England. 


XIX. William and Mary, Queen Anne 
and Early Georgian Styles. 

XX. The Age of Chippendale. 

XXI. The Adam Period in England 
and America. 

XXII. American Adaptation of British 
and Continental Styles. 

XXIII. The Decorating Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and Their Solution. 

XXV. What is Modern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 

XXIX. Designing a Modern Interior. 

‘a. The Modern House. b. The 

Modern Shop. 

XXX. Combining Modern and Period. 


Your home ts the center of your life. You 
should know how to bring it to perfection. 
A brief course of delightful study will bring 
you a lifetime of pleasure in the future. 


ARTS AND DeEcorATION HoMeE StupY 
COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Home Study Course in Interior Decoraticn. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your 
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to the next order you send your bookseller 


The Inside Story of American Aviation 


WINGS OVER AMERICA 
BY HARRY BRUNO 


Introduction by Major Alexander P. de Seversky 


WINGS OV A Ge wre : ac 
Ria sli ri teieial is the sirring saga of American aviation from the 
ne © plane that soared so bray ely above the sands at Kitty Hawk to the flying 
ce =e = . < . . . # . 3 5 
ae the giant stratoliner, and the slobe-girdling clipper ships of Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways. Here is the record of early €xperimentation, of the rapid progress 
during the first World War, of the trans-oceanic flights which did far more to 
advance aviation than we realize today, and of our superb commercial airlines 
an 2ecomplishment unequaled for daring, mechanical ingenuity, imagination and 
Invincible determination. ‘ : 
Harry Bruno has grown up with American aviation, As today’s foremost aVia- 


tion publicist, he has first-hand knowledge of every memorable and spectacy] 
€vent in the development of America’s aerial] power, and a fine ability fe, fatoat 
an America that will lead the world in future development in air tranep rt 
and air power. A special sixty-four Page picture section. ion 
dred photographs, is a book in itself{—an informal Pictori: aad 
aviation which includes Some rare photos never before pri 


Large octavo, 416 Pages, $3.00 


BY ROBERT CARSE 
On Europe’s invisible battlefront one of the most heroic struggles of 
this war is taking place. In Poland, Norway, Denmark, Czechoslovakia. 
Holland, Greece. and Yugoslavia, the enslaved people are f 
the mighty V-campaign that has thrilled the anti-Axis world. 
and unorganized armies of thousands of men, 
attacking the most powerful and ruthle 
known. In this book the epics of that j 
~ =e Mr. Carse has presented his facts clot 
ROBERT CARSE epic account of human ingenui is 
that makes striking drama of the 
Past year. — $2.50. 


He’s in Submarines He’s in the Armored 


Now Force Now 
By Capt. Addison F. McGhee, Jr. 


By Henry Felsen 
Whether training for the tank corps, motor- 


How does America train her submarine ized infantry, engineers, reconnaissance bat- 
talion, artillery, supply maintenance or 


sailors? 
From the day the recruit arrives at medical battalion the trainee’s work abounds 
in action. In the Pages of HE’S IN THE 


Uncle Sam’s submarine ges 0 

ing is an adventure in itself. ARMORED FORCE NOW you follow the 
SUBMARINES NOW is men. through the command, reconnaissance, 

tailed and colorful Picture of this training. striking, suppert and service branches of 
Illustrated with Nayy photographs. $2.59 the armored forces, Illustrated. $2.50 


YOUNG AMERICA’S AVIATION ANNUAL: 1942-43 
Edited by Reginald M. Cleveland and Frederick P. Graham 


popular book for young Americans. Covers all aspects of aviation: 
my and Navy air forces, pilot training, the part played by gliders, 
military and commercial transport. A comprehensiye Picture of the year’s prog- 
Nearly 200 new photographs. $2.50. 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, 116 East I6TH Street, New Yorx 


The new edition of this 


